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A SIMPLETON. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Next morning, Staines and Dick Dale 
walked through the streets of Cape Town 
side by side. Dick feit the uneasiness of a 
sane man, not familiär with the mentally 
afflicted, who suddenly finds himself alone 
with one. Insanity tums men oftenest into 
sheep and hares ; but it does now and then 
make them wolves and tigers; and that 
has saddied the insane in general with a 
character for ferocity. Young Dale, then, 
cast many a suspicious glance at his com- 
rade, as he took him along. These glances 
were reassuring : Christopher' s face had 
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no longer the mobility, the expressive 
changes, that mark the superior mind; his 
countenance was monotonous : but the one 
expression was engaging ; there was a 
sweet, patient, lamb-like look : the glorious 
eye a little troubled and perplexed, but 
wonderfuUy mild. Dick Dale looked and 
looked, and his uneasiness vanished. And 
the more he looked the more did a certain 
wonder creep over him, and make him 
scarce believe the thing he knew ; viz., 
that a learned doctor had saved him from 
the ja WS of death by rare knowledge, saga- 
city, courage, and skill combined ; and that 
mighty man of wisdom was brought down 
to this lamb, and would go north, south, 
east, or west, with sweet and perfect 
Submission, even as he, Dick Dale, should 
appoint. With these reflections honest Dick 
feit his eyes get a little misty, and to use 
those words of Scripture, which nothing can 
surpass or equal, his beweis yearned over 
the man. 
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As for Cliristopher, he looked straight 
forwardj and said not a word tili they 
cleared the town; but, when he saw the 
vast flowery vale, and the far-off violet 
hüls, like Scotland glorified, he turned to 
Dick with an ineffable expression of sweet- 
ness and good fellowship, and said, " Oh, 
beautiful ! — We'll hunt the Past toge- 
ther." 

''We — will — Äö," said Dick, with a 
sturdy and, indeed, almost a stern resolu- 
tion. • 

Now, this he said, not that he cared for 
the Past, nor intended to waste the Present 
by going upon its predecessor's trail ; but 
he had come to a resolution — füll three 
minutes ago — ^to humour his companion to 
the top of his bent, and say '' Tes " with 

hypocritical vigour to everything not 

« 

directly and immediately destructive to him 
and his. 

The next moment they turned a corner 
and came upon the rest of their party. 
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hitherto hidden by the apricot hedge and a 
tuming in the road. A blue-black Kafir, 
with two yellow Hottentot drivers, man 
and boy, was hamessing, in the most primi- 
tive mode, four horses on to the six oxen 
attached to the waggon ; and the horses 
were flattening their ears, and othei-wise 
resenting the incongruity. Meantime a 
Iburth figure, a colossal young Kafir woman, 
looked on superior with folded arms, like a 
sable Juno, looking down with that absolute 
composure upon the struggles of man and 
other animalsj which Lueretius and his 
master Epicurus assigned to the Divine 
nature. Without jesting, the grandeur, 
majesty, and repose of this figure were un- 
surpassable in nature, and such as have 
vanished from sculpture two thousand years 
und more. 

Dick Dale joined the group immediately, 
and soon arranged the matter. Meantimu, 
Phoebe descended from the waggon, and 
welcomed Christopher very kindly, and 
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asked him if he would like to sit beside 
her, or to walk. 

He glanced into the waggon ; it was 
covered and curtained, and dark as a cup- 
board. '' I think," said he, timidly, " I 
shall see more of the Past out here." 

" So you will, poor soul," said Phoebe, 
kindly, ^^and better for your health: but 
you must not go far from the waggon, for 
I'm a fidget ; and I have got the care of 
you now, you know, for want of a better. 
Come, TJcatella; you must ride with me, 
and help me sort the things ; they are all 
higgledy piggledy. So those two got into 
the waggon through the back eurtains. 
Then the Kafir driver flourished his 
kambok, or long whip, in the air, and 
made it crack like a pistol, and the horses 
reared, and the oxen started and slowly 
bored in between them, for they whinnied, 
and kieked, and spreadout like a fan all 
over the read ; but a flick or two from the 

m 

terrible kambok soon sent them bleeding 
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and trembling and mbbing Shoulders, and 
the oxen, mildly but persistently goring 
their recalcitrating haunches, the intelligent 
animals went ahead, and revenged them- 
selves by breaking the hamess. But that 
goes for little in Cape travel. 

The body of the waggon was long and 
low and very stout. The tilt strong and 
tight-made. The roof inside, and most of 
the sides, lined with green baize. Curtains 
of the same to the little window and the 
back. There was a sort of hold literally 
built füll of purchases ; a small fire-proof 
safe ; huge blocks of salt ; saws, axes, piek- 
axes, adzes, flails, tools innumerable, bales 
of wool and linen stuff, hams, and two 
hundred empty sacks strewn over all. In 
large pigeon-holes fixed to the sides were 
light goods, groceries, coUars, glaring cotton 
handkerehiefs, for Phoebe's aboriginal do- 
mestics, sinee not every year did she go to 
Cape Town, a twenty days' joumey by 
Waggon: things dangled from the very 
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roof; but no hard goods there, if you 
please, to batter one's head in a spül. Out- 
side were latticed grooves with tent, tent- 
poles, and rifles. Great pieces of cork, and 
bags of hay and com, hung dangling from 
mighty hooks — ^the latter to feed the cattle, 
should they be compelled to camp out on 
some sterile spot in the Yeldt, and metbinks 
to act as buflfers, should the whole concem 
roll down a nullah or little precipice, no 
very uncommon incident in the blessed 
region they must pass to reach Dale's 
Kloof. 

Harness mended ; fresh start. The Hot- 
tentot» and Kafir vociferated and yelled, 
and made the unearthly row of a dozen wild 
beasts wrangling : the horses drew the bul- 
locksj they the waggon ; it crawled and 
creakedj and its appendages wobbled finely. 

Slowly they creaked and wobbled past 
apricot hedges and detached houses and 
huts, and got into an open country without 
a tree, but here and there a stunted camel- 
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thom. The soil was arid, and grew little 
food for man or beast ; yet, by a singular 
freak of natnre, it put forth abundantly 
things tbat here at home we find it harder 
to raise than homely grass and oats ; the 
gronnd was thickly clad with flowers of 
delightful bues ; pyramids of snow or rose- 
colonr bordered the track ; yellow and crim- 
son stars bejewelled the ground, and a 
thousand bulbous plants burst into all 
imaginable colours, and spread a rainbow 
carpet to the foot of the violet hüls ; and all 
this glowed, and gleamed, and glittered in 
a snn shining with incredible brightness 
and purity of light, but, somehow, without 
giving a headache or making the air sultry. 
Christopher feil to gathering flowers, and 
interrogating the Past by means of them ; 
for he had studied botany : the Past gave 
him back some pitiably vague ideas. He 
sighed. ^'Never mind," said he to Dick, 
and tapped his forehead: "itishere: it is 
only locked up." 
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^^ All right," Said Dick ; '' nothing is lost 
Trhen you know where 'tis." 

^' This is a beautiful conntry," suggested 
Christopher. ^^ It is all flowers. It is like 
the garden of — ^the garden of — locked up." 

^^ It is de — light — ful," replied the self- 
compelled Optimist, sturdily, But here 
nature gave way ; he was obliged to relieve 
his agricultnral bile by getting into the cart 
and complaining to his sister. '^ 'Twill take 
TIS all our time to eure him. He have been 
bepraising this here soil, which it is only fit 
to clean the women's kettles. 'Twouldn't 
feed three larks to an acre, I know ; no, nor 
half so manyP 

'^Poor soul ! mayhap the flowers have 
took his eye. Sit here a bit, Dick. I want 
to talk to you about a many things." 

While these two were conversing, Uca- 
tella, who was very fond of Phoebe, but 
abhorred Waggons, stepped out and stalked 
by the side, like an ostrich, a camelopard, 
or a Taglioni ; nor did the effort with which 
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she subdued her stride to the pace of thc 
procession appear: it was the poetry of 
Walking. Christopher admired it a mo- 
ment ; but the noble expanse tempted him, 
and he strode forth like a giant, his 
lungs inflating in the glorious air, and soon 
left the Waggon far behind. 

The consequence was that when they 
came to a halt, and Dick and Phoebe got 
out to release and water the cattle, there 
was Christopher's fignre retiring into space. 

^'Hanc rem eegre tulit Phcebe," as my 
old friend Livy would say. ^^Oh dear ! oh 
dear ! if he strays so far from us, he will be 
eaten up at nightfall by jackals, or lions, or 
something. One of you must go after him." 

'' Me go, missy,'' said Ucatella, zealously, 
pleased with an excuse for stretching her 
magnificent limbs. 

^' Ay, but mayhap he will not come back 
with t/ou : will he. Dick ?" 

^^That he will, like a lamb." Dick 
wanted to look after the cattle. 
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^' Yuke," my girl," said Phcebe, '' listen. 
He has been a good friend of ours in 
trouble ; and now he is not qnite right here. 
So be very kind to him, but. be sure and 
bring him back, or keep hiin tili we 
come." 

^^ Me bring him back alive, certain sure," 
said Ucatella, smiling from ear to ear. She 
started with a sudden glide, like a boat 
taking the water, and appeared almost to 
saunter away, so easy was the motion ; but 
when you looked at the ground she was 
covering, the stride, or glide, or whatever 
it was, was amazing: — 

" She seem'd in Walking to devour the way.'* 

Christopher walked fast, but nothing like 
this; and, as he stopped at times to botanize 
and gaze at the violet hills, and interrogate 
the Past, she came up with him about five 
miles from the halting-place. 

She laid her band quietly on bis Shoulder, 
and said, with a broad genial smile, and a 
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musical chuckle, " XJcatella come for you. 
Missy want to speak you." 

'^ Oh ! very well : " and he tumed back 
with her directly ; but she took him by the 
hand to make sure : and they marched back 
peaceably, in silence, and hand in hand. 
But he looked and looked at her, and at last 
he stopped dead short, and said, a little 
arrogantly, '^ Come, I know you, You aro 
not locked up : " and he inspected her 
point-blank. She stood like an antiquc 
Statue, and faced the examination. "You 
are ' the noble savage,' " said he, having 
concluded his inspection. 

'^Nay," said she. "I be the house- 
maid." 

"Thehousemaid?" 

'' Iss, the housemaid, XJcatella. So come 
on." And she drew him along. sore per- 
plexed. 

They met the cavalcade a mile from tho 
halting-place, and Phoebe apologized a littlo 
to Christopher. " I hope you'll excuse me, 
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sir," Said she, ^^but I am just for all the 
World like a hen with her chickens ; if but 
one strays, I'm all in a flutter tili I get 
bim back." 

'' Madam,'- said Cbristopher, " I am very 
unbappy at tbe way tbings are locked up. 
Please teil me truly, is tbis ' tbe bouse- 
maid,' or ' tbe noble savage ?' " 

^^Well, sbe is botb, if you go to tbat, 
and tbe best creature ever breatbed." 

'' Tben sbe is ' tbe noble savage ?' " 

" Ajy^ SO tbey call ber, because sbe is 
black." 

'^Tben, tbank Heaven," said Cbristopber, 
'' tbe Past is not all locked up." 

Tbat aftemoon tbey stopped at an inn. 
But Dick slept in tbe cart. At tbree in 
tbe moming tbey took tbe road again, and 
creaked along supernaturally loud under a 
purpl^ firmament studded witb buge stars, 
all brigbt as moons, tbat lit tbe way quite 
clear, and sbowed black tbings innumerable 
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flitting to and fro ; these made Phoebe 
shudder, but were no doubt harmless ; still 
Dick carried bis double rifle, and a revolver 
in bis belt. 

Tbey made a fine march in tbe cool, until 
some sligbt mists gathered, and tben tbey 
halted and breakfasted near a silvery kloof, 
and watered tbe cattle. Wbile tbus em- 
ployed, suddenly a golden tinge seemed to 
fall like a lasb on tbe vapours of nigbt ; 
tbey scudded away directly, as jackals 
before tbe Hon ; tbe stars paled, stod, witb 
one incredible bound, tbe migbty sun 
leaped into tbe borizon, and rose into tbe 
sky. In a moment all tbe lesser lamps of 
beaven were out, tbougb late so glorious, 
and tbere was notbing but one vast vaulted 
turquoise, and a great flaming topaz mount- 
ing witb eternal ardour to its centre. 

Tbis did not escape Cbristopber. ^' Wbat 
is tbis?" Said be. ''^o twiligbt. Tbe 
tropics!" He managed to dig tbat word 
out of tbe Past in a moment. 
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At ten o'clock the sun was so hot that 
they halted, and let the oxen loose tili sun- 
down. Then they began to climb the 
moTintains. 

The way was steep and rugged ; indeed, 
so roiigh in places, that the cattle had to 
jnmp over the holes, and, as the waggon 
could not jump so cleverly, it jolted appall- 
ingly, and many a scream issned forth. 

Near the snmmit, when the poor beasts 
were dead beat, they got into clonds and 
storms, and the wind rushed howling at 
them through the narrow pass with such 
fiiry, it flattened the horses' ears, and bade 
fair to sweep the whole cavalcade to the 
plains below. 

Christopher and Dick walked close be- 
hind, under the lee of the waggon. Chris- 
topher Said in Dick's ear, ^' D'ye hear that ? 
Time to reef topsails, captain." 

^' It is time to do somethinffj^^ said Dick. 
He took advantage of a jntting rock, drew 
the waggon half behind it and across the 
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road, propped the wheels with stones, and 
they all huddled to leeward, man and 
beast indiscriminately. 

^^Ah!" Said Christopher, approvingly ; 
" we are lying to : a very — proper — 
course." 

Tbey huddled and shivered three hours, 
and then the sun leaped into the sky, and 
lo ! a transformation scene. The cold 
clouds' were first rosy fleeces, then golden 
ones, then gold dust, then gone : the rain 
was big diamonds, then crystal sparks, then 
gone : the rocks and the bushes sparkled 
with gem-like drops, and shone and 
smiled. 

The shivering party bustled, and toasted 
the potent luminary in hot coffee ; for 
Phoebe's waggon had a stove and chim- 
ney ; and then they yoked their miscel- 
laneoTis cattle again, and breasted the hill. 
With many a jump, and bump, and jolt, 
and scream from inside, they reached the 
ßummit, and looked down on a vast slope, 
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flowering but arid, a region of gaudy 
sterility. 

The descent was more tremendous than 
the ascent, and Phcebe got out, and told 
Christopher she would liever cross the oceau 
twice than this dreadful mountain once. 

The Hottentot with the reins was now 
bent like a bow all the time, keeping the 
cattle from flowing diverse over precipices, 
and the Kaftr with his kambok was here, 
and there, and everywhere, his whip flick- 
ing like a lancet, and Cracking like a horse- 
pistol, and the pair vied like Apollo and 
Pan, not which could sing sweetest, but 
swear loudest. Having the lofty hill for 
some hours between them and the sun, they 
bumped, and jolted, and stuck in mud- 
holes, and flogged and swore the cattle out 
of them again, tili at last they got to the 
bottom, where ran a turbid kloof or stream. 
It was fordable, but the recent rains had 
licked away the slope; so the existing 
bank was two feet above the stream. Little 
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recked the demon drivers or the parched 
cattle ; in they plunged promiscuonsly, with 
a flop like thunder, followed by an awful 
splashing. The waggon stuck fast in the 
mud, the horses tied themselves in a knot, 
and rolled abont in the stream, and the 
oxen drank imperturbably. 

"Oh, the Salt! the salt!" screamed 
Phoebe, and the rocks re-echoed her lamen- 
tations. 

The Waggon was inextricable, the cattle 
done np, the savages la^y : so they stayed 
for several honrs. Christopher botanized ; 
but not alone. Phoebe drew Ucatella apart, 
and explained to her that when a man is a 
little wrong in the head, it makes a child of 
him: "So," said she, "yon must think he 
is your child, and never let him out of your 
sight." 

"All right,'' Said the sable Juno, who 
spoke English ridiculously well, and rapped 
out idioms ; especially " Come on," and " All 
right.» 
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About dusk, what the drivers had fore- 
seen, thotigh they had not the sense to 
explain it, took place; the kloof .dwindled 
to a mere gutter, and the waggon stuck 
high and dry. Phoebe waved her handker- 
chief to Ucatella. TJcatella, who had dogged 
Christopher about four hours without a 
Word, now took his hand, and said, '^ My 
child, missy wants us; come on;'^ and so 
led him unresistingly. 

The drivers, flogging like devüs, cursing 
like troopers, and yelling like hyenas gone 
mad, tried to get the waggon off; but it 
was fast as a rock. Then Dick and the 
Hottentot put their Shoulders to one wheel, 
and tried to prize it up, while the Kafir 
encouraged the cattle with his thong. Ob- 
serving this, Ch^istopher went in, with his 
sable oustodian at his heels, and heaved at 
the other embedded wheel. The waggon 
was lifted directly, so that the cattle tugged 
it out, and they got clear. On examina- 
tion, the salt had just escaped. 
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Says Ucatella to Phoebe, a little ostenta- 
tioiisly, " My child is strong and useful ; 
make little missy a good slave." 

" A slave ! Heaven forbid !" said Phoebe. 
^' He'll be a father to us all, once he gets 
his head back : and I do think it is Coming. 
— but very slow." 

The next three days ofltered the ordinary 
ineidents of African travel, but nothing 
that operated much on Christopher's mind, 
which is the true point of this narrative ; 
and, as there are many admirable books of 
African travel, it is the more proper I 
should confine myself to what may be called 
the relevant ineidents of the jonmey. 

On the sixth day from Cape Town, they 
came up with a large waggon stuck in a 
mud-hole. There was quite a party of 
Koers, Hottentots, Kafirs, round it, armed 
with whips, shamboks, and oaths, lashing 
and cursing without intermission, or any 
good effect; and there were the wretched 
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beasts straining in vain at their choking 
yokes, moaning with anguish, trembling 
with terror, their poor mild eyes dilated 
with agony and fear, and often, when the 
blows of the oruel shamboks cut open their 
bleeding flesh, they bellowed to Heaven 
their miserable and vain protest against this 
devil's work. 

Then the Past opened its stores, and lent 
Christopher a word. 

" Barbaeians ! '' he roared, and seized a 
gigantie Kafir by the throat, just as his 
shambok descended for the hundredth time. 
There was a mighty struggle, as of two 
Titans ; dust flew round the combatants in 
a cloud ; a whirling of big bodies, and down 
they both went with an awfiil thud, the 
Saxon uppermost, by Nature's law. 

The Kafir's companions, amazed at first, 
began to roll their eyes and draw a knife 
or two; but Dick ran forward, and said, 
" Don't hurt him : he is wrong here?^ 

This representation pacified them more 
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readily than one might have expected. 
Dick added, hastily, ^^We'll get you out 
of the hole our way, and cry quits." 

The proposal was favourably received, 
and the next minute Christopher and Uca- 
tella at one wheel, and Dick and the Hot- 
tentot at the other, with no other help than 
two pointed iron bars bought for their shep- 
herds, had effected what sixteen oxen could 
not. To do this Dick Dale had bared his 
arm to the Shoulder; it was a stalwart 
limb, like his sister^s, and he now held it 
out all swollen and corded, and slapped it 
with his other hand. " Look'ee here, you 
chaps," Said he : *^ the worst use a man can 
put that there to is to go cutting out a poor 
beast's heart for not doing more than he 
can. You are good fellows, you Kafirs; 
but I think you have swom never to put 
your Shoulder to a wheel. But, bloss your 
poor silly hearts, a little strength put on at 
the right place is better than a deal at the 
wrong." 
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"You hear that, you Kal&r chaps?" in- 
quired Ucatella, a little arrogantly — ^for a 
Kafir. 

The Kafirs, who had stood quite silent to 
imbibe these remarks, bowed their heads 
with all the dignity and politeness of Eoman 
Senators, Spauish grandees, &c. ; and one of 
the party replied gravely, ^^The words of 
the white man are always wise." 

"And his arm blanked* streng," said 
Christopher's late Opponent, from whose 
mind, however, all resentment had vanished. 

Thus spake the Kafirs; yet to this day 
never hath a man of all their tribe put his 
Shoulder to a wheel, so streng is custom in 
South Africa ; probably in all Africa ; since 
I remember St. Augustin found it strenger 
than he liked, at Carthage. 

Ucatella went to Phoebe, and said, "Missy, 
my child is good and brave." 

"Bother you and your child !" said poor 

* I take this very useful expressioa from a delightful yolume 
by Mr. Boyle. 
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Phoebe. " To think of his flying at a giant 
like that, and you letting of him. I'm all 
of a tremble from head to foot : " and 
Phoebe relieved herself with a cry. 

" Oh, missy !" said XJcatella. 

"There, never mind me. Do go and 
look after yonr child, and keep him out of 
more mischief. I wish we were safe at 
Dale's Eloof, I do." 

Ucatella complied, and went botanizing 
with Dr. Staines : but that gentleman, in 
the course of his scientific researches into 
camomile flowers and blasted heath, which 
were all that lovely region aflforded, snd- 
denly succnmbed and stretched out his 
limbs, and said, sleepily, "Good-night — 
U — cat — " and was off into the land of Nod. 

The Waggon, which, by-the-way, had 
passed the larger but slower vehicle, found 
him fast asleep, and Ucatella standing by 
him, as ordered, motionless and grand, 

"Oh, dear! what now?" said Phoebe: 
but, being a sensible woman, though in the 
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hen and chickens line, she said, " 'Tis the 
fighting and the excitement. 'Twill do 
him more good than härm, I think:" and 
she had him bestowed in the waggon, and 
never disturbed him night nor day. He 
slept thirty-six honrs at a stretch; and, 
when he awoke, she notieed a slight ehange 
in his eye. He looked at her with an 
interest he had not shown before, and said, 
^^ Madam, I know you." 

" Thank God for that," said Phoebe. 

"You kept a little shop, in the other 
World." 

Phcebe opened her eyes with some little 
alarm. 

''Tou imderstand — ^the world that is 
looked up — ^for the present." 

^' Well, sir, so I did : and sold you milk 
and butter. Don't you mind ?" 

"No — the milk and butter — they are 
looked up." 

The country beeame wilder, the signs of 
lifo miserably sparse; about every twenty 
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miles the fmnhouse or hat of a degenerate 
Beer, wlioee diildren and dares pigged 
togethcT^ and all lan josding, and the mis- 
trese screamed in her shrill Datch, and the 
H»>ctentols all chirped together. and con- 
fa^on reigned for want of method : often 
they went mflesw and saw nothing but a hnt 
or two. with a nude Hottentot eating fle^ 
bomt a little, but not cooked. at the door ; 
and the kIo3& became deeper and more 
turbid. and Phc^be was in agony abont her 
sah. and Christoj^er adrised her to break 
it in big Ixmip&. and hang it all aboot the 
Waggon in saeks ; and ^e did, and XTeatella 
Said, profoimdly. ""Mt ehild is wise;** and 
they began to draw near home« and Phcebe 
to fidget : and she said to Christoph»^ *- OIu 
dear ! I hope they are all alire and well : 
once yoTi leare home* you don*t know what 
may have happened by then you eome back. 

One comfort. Ftc got Sophy : she is t^x 

«* 

dependable. and no beanty* thank mx starsw*^ 
That night, the last they had to trareL 
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was cloudy, for a wonder, and they groped 
with lantems. 

XJcatella and her child brought up the 
rear. Presently there was a light pattering 
behind them. The swift-eared Ucatella 
clutched Christopher's arm, and, tuming 
round, pointed back, with eyeballs white 
and rolling. There were füll a dozen ani- 
mals foUowing them, whose bodies seemed 
colourless as shadows, but their eyes little 
balls of flaming lime-light. 

^*Gun!" Said Christie, and gave the 
Kaj&r's arm a pineh. She flew to the Cara- 
van : he walked backwards, facing the foe. 
The 'v^^aggon was halted, and Dick ran back 
with two loaded rifles. In his haste he 
gave one to Christopher, and repented at lei- 
sure : but Christopher took it, and handled 
it like an experienced person, and said, with 
delight, '' VoLUifTEER." But with this the 
cautious animals had vanished like bubbles. 
But Dick told Christopher they would be 
sure to come back; he ordered Ucatella 
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into the waggon, and told her to warn 
Phoebe not to be frightened if guns should 
be fired. This soothing message brought 
Phoebe's white face out between the cur- 
tains, and she implored them to get into the 
Waggon, and not tempt Providence. 

^^Not tili I have got thee a kaross of 
jaekaPs für." 

"I'U never wear it!" said Phoebe, vio- 
lently, to divert him from his purpose. 

"Time will show," said Dick, drily. 
" These yarmint are on and off like sha- 
dows, and as cunning as Old Nick. We 
two will walk on qnite nnconcemed like, 
and as soon as ever the varmint are at our 
heels you give us the office; and we'U 
pepper their for — ^won't we, Doctor ?" 

' ' We — will — pepper — ^their für, ' ' said 
Christopher, repeating what to him was a 
lesson in the ancient and venerable English 
tongue. 

So they walked on expectant ; and by- 
and-by the fonr-footed shadows with large 
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lime-light eyes came stealiiig on; and 
PhoDbe shrieked, and they vanished before 
the men could draw a bead on them. 

"Thou's no use at this work, Pheeb," 
Said Dick. "Shut thy eyes, and let us 
have Ynke." 

" Iss, master : here I be." 

" You can bleat like a lamb ; for I've 
heard ye." 

^^ Iss, master. I bleats beautiful;" and 
she showed snowy teeth from ear to ear. 

"Well, then, when the varmint are at 
our heels, draw in thy woolly head, and 

bleat like a young lamb. They won't tum 

from that, I know, the vagabonds." 

Matters being thus prepared, they saun- 

tered on ; but the jackals were very wary. 

They came like shadows, so departed — a 

great many times : but, at last, being rein- 

forced, they lessened the distance, and' got 

so close, that TJcatella withdrew her head, 

and bleated faintly inside the waggon. The 

men tumed, levelling their rifles, and found 
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the troop within twenty yards of them. 
They wheeled directly : but the four barreis 
poured their flame, four loud reports startled 
the night, and one jackal lay dead as a 
stone, another limped behind the flying 
crowdj and one lay kicking. He was soon 
despatchedj and both oarcases flung over the 
patient oxen ; and good-bye jackals for the 
rest of that journey. 

Ucatella, with all a Kafir's love of fire- 
arms, clapped her hands with delight, " My 
child shoots loud and strong," said she. 

"Ay, ay," replied Phoebe; "they are 
all alike ; wherever there's men, look for 
quarrelling and firing off. We had only to 
sit quiet in the waggon." 

"Ay," said Dick, "the cattle especially 
— for it is them the varmint were after — 
and let 'em eat my Hottentots." 

At this pioture of the cattle inside the 
Waggon, and the jackals supping on cold 
Hottentot alongside, Phcebe, who had no 
more hnmour than a cat, but a heart of 
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gold, shut up, and tumed red with con- 
fusion at her false estimate of the recent 
transaetion in für. 

When the sun rose they found themselves 
in a traet somewhat less arid and inhuman ; 
and, at last, at the rise of a gentle slope, 
they saw, half a mile before them, a large 
farmhouse partly clad with ereepers, and a 
little plot of turf, the fruit of etemal water- 
ing; item, a flower-bed; item, snow-white 
palings; item, an air of cleanliness and 
neatness scarcely known to those dirty de- 
scendants of clean ancestors, the Boers. 
At some distance a very large dam glittered 
in the sun, and a troop of snow-white sheep 
were watering at it. 

"England !" cried Christopher. 

" Ay, sir," said Phcebe ; " as nigh as 
man can make it." But soon she began to 
fret : " Oh, dear ! where are they all ? If 
it was me, I'd be at the door looking out. 
Ah, there goes Yuke to rouse them up." 

"Come, Pheeb, don't you fidget," said 
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Dick, kindly. *^Wliy, the lazy lot are 
scarce out of their beds by this time." 

'' More sbame for 'em. If they were away 
from me, and Coming home, I should be at 
the door day and night, I know. Ah ! " 

She uttered a scream of delight ; for just 
then out came Ucatella, with little Tommy 
on her Shoulder, and danced along to meet 
lier. As she came close, she raised the 
chubby child high in the air, and he crowed; 
and then she lowered him to his mother, 
who rushed at him, seized, and devoured 
him with a hundred inarticulate cries of joy 
and love unspeakable. 

"Nature!" Said Christopher, dogmati- 
cally, recognising an old acquaintance, and 
booking it as one more conquest gained over 
the Fast. But there was too much excite- 
ment over the cherub to attend to him. So 
he watched the woman gravely, and began 
to moralise with all his might. ^^This," 
Said he, " is what we used to call maternal 
love ; and all animals had it, and that is why 
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the noble savage went for him. It was very 
good of you, Miss Savage," said the poor 
soul, seiitentiously. 

" Good of her ! " eried Phoßbe. ^' She is 
all goodness. Savage ; find me a Dutch- 
woman like her. I'U give her a good cuddle 
for it : " and she took the Kafir round the 
neck, and gave her a hearty kiss, and made 
the little boy kiss her too. 

At this moment out came a coUy dog, 
hunting Ucatella by scent alone, which pro- 
cess landed him headlong in the group ; he 
gave loud barks of recognition, fawned on 
Phoebe and Dick, smelt poor Christopher, 
gave a growl of suspicion, and lurked about 
squinting, dissatisfied, and lowering his tail. 

^' Thou art wrong, lad, for once," said 
Dick ; "for he's an old friend, and a good 
one." 

"After the dog, perhaps some Christian 
will come to welcome us," said poor Phoebe. 

Obedient to the wish out walked Sophy, 
the English nurse, a scraggy woman, with a 

VÖL. III. D 
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very cocked nose and thin, pinched Ups, and 
an air of respectability and pertness mingled. 
She dropped a short curtsy, shot the glance 
of a basilisk at Ucatella, and said, stiffly, 
"Tou are welcome home, ma'am/' Then 
she took the little boy as one having au- 
thority. Not that Phcebe would have snr- 
rendered him: but just then Mr. Falcon 
strolled out, with a.cigar in his mouth, and 
Phcebe, with her heart in her mouth, flew to 
meet him. There was a rapturous conjugal 
embrace, followed by mutual inquiries ; and 
the Waggon drew up at the door. Then, for 
the first time, Falcon observed Staines, saw 
at once he was a gentleman, and touched his 
hat to him, to which Christopher responded 
in kind, and remembered he had done so in 
the locked-up Past. 

Phoebe instantly drew her husband apart 
by the sleeve. '' Who do you think that is ? 
You'U never guess. 'Tis the great doctor 
that saved Dick's life in England with 
cutting of his throat. But oh, my dear, he 
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iö not the man he was. He is afficted. Out 
of his mind partly. Well, we must eure 
him, and Square the aecount for Dick. I'm 
a proud woman at finding him, and bringing 
him here to make him all right again, I can 
teil you. Oh, I am happy, I am happy. 
Little did I think to be so happy as I am. 
And, my dear, I have brought you a whole 
sackful of newspapers, old and new." 

" That is a good girl. But teil me a little 
more about him. What is his name ?" 

" Christie." 

" Dr. Christie ? " 

^'No doubt. He wasn't an apothecary, 
or a ehemist, you may be sure, but a high 
doctor, and the cleverest ever was or ever 
will be : and isn't it sad, love, to see him 
brought down so ? My heart yeams for 
the poor man : and then his wife — ^the 
sweetest, loveliest creature you ever — oh ! " 
Phoebe stopped very short, for she remem- 
bered something all of a sudden ; nor did 
she ever again give Falcon a chance of 
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knowing that the woman, whose presence 
had so disturbed him, was this very Dr. 
Christie's wife. '' Gurions ! " thought she 
to herseif, " the world to be so large, and 
yet so small : " then alond, ^' They are un- 
packing the waggon ; come,' dear. I don't 
think I have forgotten anything of yonrs. 
There's eigars, and tobacco, and powder, 
and shot, and bullets, and everything to 
make you comfortable, as my duty 'tis ; and 
— oh, but I'm a happy woman." 

Hottentots, big and little, clustered about 
the Waggon. Treasure after treasure was 
delivered with cries of delight; the dogs 
found out it was a joyful time, and barked 
about the wheeled treasury ; and the place 
did not quiet down tili sunset. 

A piain but tidy little room was given to 
Christopher, and he slept there like a top. 
Next moming his nurse called him up to 
help her water the grass. She led the way 
with a tub 4on her head and two buckets in 
it. She took him to the dam; when she 
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got there she took out the buokets, left one 
on the bank, and gave the other to Christie. 
She then went down the steps tili the water 
was up to her neck, and bade Christie fill 
the tub. He poured eight bucketsfiil in. 
Then she came slowly out, str^ght as an 
arrow, balancing this tub fall on her head. 
Then she held out her hands for the two 
buokets. Christie fiUed them, wondering, 
and gave them to her. She took them like 
toy buokets, and glided slowly home with 
this enormous weight, and never spilled a 
drop. Indeed, the walk was more smooth 
and noble than ever, if possible. 

When she reached the house she hailed a 
Hottentot, and it cost the man and Christo- 
pher a great effort of strength to lower her 
tub between them. 

"What a vertebral column you must 
have ! " said Christopher. 

"You must not speak bad words, my 
child," said she. '' Now, you water the 
grass and the flowers." She gave him a 
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watering-pot, and watched him matemally ; 
but did not put a band to it. She evidently 
considered this part of the business as child's 
play, and not a fit exercise of her powers. 

It was only by drowning that little oasis 
twice a day that the grass was kept green 
and the flowers alive. 

She found him other Jobs in course of the 
day, and, indeed, he was always helping 
somebody or other, and became quite ruddy, 
bronzed, and plump of cheek, and wore a 
stränge look of happiness, except at times 
when he got apart and tried to recall the 
distant Past. Then he would knit his brow, 
and looked perplexed and sad. 

They were getting quite used to him, and 
he to them, when one day he did not come 
in to dinner. Phoebe sent out for him ; but 
they could not find him. 

The sun set. Phoebe became greatly 
alarmed, and even Dick was anxious. 

They all tumed out, with guns and dogs, 
and hunted for him beneath the stars. 
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Just before daybreak Dick Dale saw a 
fire sparkle by the side of a distant thicket. 
He went to it, and there was Ucatella seated, 
calm and grand as antique statue, and Chris- 
topher lying by her side, with a shawl 
thrown over him. As Dale came humedly 
up, she put her finger to her Ups, and said, 
'^My child sleeps. Do not wake him. 
when he sleeps, he hunts the Past, as 
Colly hunts the springbok." 

" Here's a go," said Dick. Then, hearing 
a chuckle, he looked up, and was aware of a 
comical appendage to the scene. There 
hung, head downwards, from a brauch, a 
Kafir boy, who was, in fact, the brother of 
the stately Ucatella, only went further into 
antiquity for his modeis of deportment ; for, 
as she imitated the antique marbles, he 
reproduced the habits of that epoch, when 
man roosted, and was arboreal. Wheel 
somersaults, and, above all, swinging head 
downwards from a brauch, were the sweet- 
eners of his existence. 
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'' Oh ! you are there, are you ? " said 
Dick. 

''Iss," Said Ucatella. ''Tim good boy. 
Tim found my child." 

" Well," said Dick, " he has chosen a nice 
place. This is the clump the last lion came 
out of, at least they say so. For my part, 
I never saw an African lion: Falcon says 
. they've all took ship and gone to England. 
However, I shall stay here with my rifle tili 
daybreak. 'Tis tempting Providence to lie 
down on the skirt of a wood for Lord knows 
what to jnmp out on ye unawares." 

Tim was sent home for Hottentots, and 
Christopher was carried home, still sleeping, 
and laid on his own bed. 

He slept twenty-four hours more, and, 
when he was fairly awake, a sort of mist 
seemed to clear away in places, and he 
remembered things at random. He re- 
membered being at sea on the raft with 
the dead body ; that picture was quite vivid 
to him. He remembered, too, being in the 
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hospital, and meeting Phoebe, and every 
succeeding incident; but as respected the 
more distant past, he could not recall it by 
any effort of bis will. His mind could only 
go into that remoter past by material step- 
ping-stones; and what stepping-stones he 
had about him here led him back to general 
knowledge, but not to his private history. 

In this condition he puzzled them all 
strangely at the ferm ; his mind was alter- 
nately so clear and so obscure. He would 
Chat with Phoebe, and sometimes give her a 
good practical hint ; but the next moment, 
helpless for want of memory, that great 
faculty without which judgment cannot act, 
having no material. 

After some days of this, he had another 
great sleep. It brought him back the 
distant past in chapters. His wedding day. 
His wife's fece and dress upon that day. 
His parting with her : his whole voyage 
out : but, stränge to say, it swept away one- 
half of that which he had recovered at his 
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last sleep, and he no longer remembered 
clearly how he came to be at Dale's Eloof. 

Thus his mind might be compared to one 
climbing a slippery place, who gains a foot 
or two, then slips back ; but, on the whole, 
gains more than he loses. 

He took a great liking to Falcon. That 
gentleman had the art of pleasing, and the 
tact never to offend. 

Falcon afltected to treat the poor soul's 
want of memory as a common infirmity; 
pretended he was himself very. often troubled 
in the same way, and advised him to read 
the newspapers. " My good wife," said he, 
" has brought me a whole file of the Cape 
Gazette. I'd read them if I was you. The 
deuce is in it, if you don't rake up some- 
thing or other." 

Christopher thanked him warmly for this : 
he got the papers to his own little room, and 
had always one or two in his pocket for 
reading. At first he found a good many 
hard words that puzzled him ; and he bor- 
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rowed a pencil of Phoebe, and noted them 
down. Strange to say, the words that 
puzzled him were always common words, 
that his unaccountable memory had for- 
gotten: a hard word, he was sure to re- 
member that. 

One day he had to ask Falcon the mean- 
ing of " spendthrift." Falcon told him 
briefly. He conld have illustrated the word 
by a striking example ; but he did not. He 
added, in his polite way, ^'No fellow can 
understand all the words in a newspaper. 
Now, here's a word in mine — ^Anemo- 
meter ; ' who the deuce can understand such 
aword?" 

"Oh, that is a common word enough," 
Said poor Christopher. " It means a 
machine for measuring the force of the 
wind." 

"Oh, indeed," said Falcon; but did not 
believe a word of it. 

One sultry day Christopher had a violent 
headache, and complained to Ucatella. She 
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told Phoebe, and they bound bis brows witb 
a wet bandkerchief, and advised bim to keep 
indoors. He sat down in tbe coolest part of 
tbe bouse, and beld bis bead witb bis hands, 
for it seemed as if it would explode into two 
great fragments. 

All in a moment tbe sky was overcast 
witb angry clouds, wbirling tbis way and 
tbat. Huge drops of bail pattered down, 
and tbe next minute came a tremendöus 
flasb of ligbtning, accompanied, ratber tban 
foUowed, by a crasb of tbunder close over 
tbeir beads. 

Tbis was tbe opening. Down came a 
deluge out of clouds tbat looked mountains 
of pitcb, and made tbe day nigbt but for 
tbe fast and furious strokes of ligbtning tbat 
fired tbe air. Tbe scream of wind and 
awful peals of tbunder completed tbe borrors 
of tbe scene. 

In tbe midst of tbis, by wbat agency I 
know no more tban Science or a sbeep does, 
sometbing went off inside Cbristopber's 
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head^ like a pistol-shot. He gave a sort of 
scream, and dashed out into the weather. 

Ph(Bbe heard his scream and his flying 
footstep, and uttered an ejaculation of fear. 
The whole household was alarmed, and, 
under other circumstances, would have fol- 
lowed him; but you could not see ten 
yards. 

A chill sense of impeading misfortnne 
settled on the house. Phoebe threw her 
apron over her head, and rocked in her 
chair. 

Dick himself looked very grave. 

Ucatella would have tried to follow him ; 
but Dick forbade her. " 'Tis no use," said 
he. " When it clears, we that be men will 
go for him." 

'^ Pray Heaven you may find him alive ! " 

'' I don't think but what we shall. There's 
nowhere he can fall down to hurt himself, 
nor yet drown himself, but our dam; and 
he has not gone that way. But " 

''But what?" 
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" If we do find him, we must take him 
back to Cape Town, before he does himself, 
or some one, a miseliief. Why, Phoebe, donH 
you see the man has gone raving mad ? " 



CHAPTEE XIX. 

The electrifled man rushed out into the 

stonn, but he scarcely feit it in his body ; 

ithe eflfect on bis mind overpowered bail- 

stones. The lightning seemed to light up 

^ the Past ; the migbty explosions of thunder 

* seemed cannon strokes knocking down a wall, 

and letting in bis wbole life. 

Six bours the storm raged, and, before it 
ended, he bad recoyered nearly bis wbole 
Past, except bis voyage with Captain Dodd 
— that, indeed, he never recovered — and the 
tbings that bappened to bim in the bospital 
before he met Phoebe Falcon and her bro- 
tber : and, as soon as he bad recovered bis 
lost memory, bis body began to shiver at 
the hail and rain. He tried to find bis way 
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home, but missed it ; not so much, howeyer, 
but that he recovered it as soon as it began 
to elear, and, just as they were coming out 
to look for him, he appeared before them, 
dripping, shivering, very pale and worn, 
with the handkerehief still about his 
head. 

At sight of him, Dick slipped back to his 
sister, and said, rather roughly, '^ There 
now, you may le'ave off crying : he is come 
home; and to-morrow I take him to Cape 
Town.'' 

Christopher crept in, a dismal, sinister 
figure. 

^'Oh, sir," said Phoebe, "was this a day 
for a Christian to be out in ? How could 
you go and frighten us so ?" 

'^ Forgive me, madam," said Christopher, 
humbly ; " I was not myself." 

' ' The best thing you can do now is to go 
to bed, and let us send you up something 
warm." 

"You are very good," said Christopher, 
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and retired with the air of one too fall of 
great amazing thoughts to gossip. 

He slept thirty hours at a stretch, and 
then, awaking in the dead of night, he saw 
the past eyen more clear and vivid; he 
lighted his candle and began to grope in 
the Cape Gazette, As to dates, he now re- 
membered when he had sailed from England, 
and also from Madeira. Following up this 
clue, he found in the Gazette a notice that 
H. M. ship Amphitrite had been spoken off 
the Cape, and had reported the melancholy 
loss of a promising physician and man of 
science, Dr. Staines. 

The account said every exertion had been 
made to save him, but in vain. 

Staines ground his teeth with rage at 
this. " Every exertion ! the false-hearted 
curs. They left me to drown, without one 
manly effort to save me. Curse them, and 
cnrse all the world." 

Pnrsuing his researehes rapidly he found 
a much longer account of a raft picked up 
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by Captain Dodd, with a white man on it 
and a dead body, the white man having on 
him a considerable sum in money and jewels. 

Then a new anxiety chilled him. There 
was not a word to identify him with Dr. 
Staines. The idea had never occurred to 
the editor of the Cape Gazette. Still less 
would it occur to any one in England. At 
this moment his wife must be monming for 
him. " Poor — ^poor Eosa ! " 

But perhaps the fatal news might not 
have reached her. 

That hope was dashed away as soon as 
found, Why these were all old newspapers. 
That gentlemanly man who had lent them to 
him had said so. 

Old ! yet they completed the year 1867. 

He now tore through them for the dates 
alone, and soon found they went to 1868. 
Yet they were old papers. He had sailed in 
May, 1867. 

" My God !" he cried, in agony, " I have 

LOST A YEAR," 
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This thought crushed him. By-and-by 
he began to carry this awful idea into 
detaüs. My Eosa has wom mourning for 
me, and put it off again. I am dead to her, 
and to all the world. 

He wept long and bitterly. 

Those tears cleared his brain still more. 
For all that, he was not yet himself ; at 
least, I doubt it ; his insanity, driven from 
the intellect, fastened one lingering claw 
into his moral nature, and hung on by it. 
His soul fllled with bittemess and a desire 
to be revenged on mankind for their injus- 
tice, and this thought possessed him more 
than reason. 

He joined the family at breakfäst; and 
never a word all the time. But, when he 
got up to go, he Said, in a stränge, dogged 
way, as if it went against the grain, " God 
bless the house that succours the afflicted." 
Then he went out to brood alone. 

'' Dick,'' Said Phoebe, '' there's a change. 
I'U never part with him : and look, there's 
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CoUy following him, that never could abide 
him. 

" Paxt with him ?" said Eeginald. " Of 
course not. He is a gentleman, ^d they 
are not so common in AMca." 

Dick, who hated Falcon, ignored this 
Speech entirely, and said, "Well, Pheeb, 
you and CoUy are wiser than I am. Take 
your own way, and don't blame me if any- 
thing happens." 

Soon Christopher paid the penalty of 
retnming reason. He suffered all the poig- 
nant agony a great heart can endure. 

So this was his reward for his great act 
of self-denial in leaving his beloved wife. 
He had lost his patient; he had lost the 
income from that patient; his wife was 
worse off than before, and had doubtless 
suffered the anguish of a loving heart be- 
reaved. His mind, which now seemed more 
vigorous than ever, after its long rest, 
placed her before his very eyes, pale, and 
worn with grief, in her widow's cap. 
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At the picture, he cried like the rain. 
He could give her joy, by writing ; but he 
could not prevent her from suffering a whole 
year of misery. 

Tuming this over in connection with their 
poverty, his evil genius whispered, "By 
this time she has received the six thousand 
pounds for your death^ She would never 
think of that ; but her father has : and there 
is her comfort assured, in spite of the caitiffs 
who leffc her husband to drown like a 
dog." 

"I know my Kosa," he thought. ^^She 
has swooned — ah, my poor darling — she has 
raved — she has wept — " he wept himself at 
the thought — " she has moumed every in- 
discreet act, as if it was a crime. But she 
has done all this. Her good and loving but 
shallow nature is now at rest from the 
agonies of bereavement, and nought remains 
but sad and tender regrets. She can better 
endure that than poverty : cursed poverty, 
whioh has brought her and me to this, and 
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is the only real evil in the world, but bodily 
pain." 

Then came a struggle, that lasted a whole 
week, and knitted his brows, and took the 
colonr from his cheek ; but it ended in the 
triumph of love and hate, over conscience 
and common sense. His Eosa should not 
be poor ; and he would cheat some of those 
contemptible creatures called men, who had 
done him nothing but injustice, and at last 
had sacrificed his life like a rat's. 

When the struggle was over, and the 
fatal resolution taken, then he became calmer, 
less solitary, and more sociable. 

rhoebe, who was secretly watching him 
with a woman's eye, observed this change 
in him, and, with benevolent intfentions, 
invited him one day to ride round the farm 
with her. He consented readily. She 
showed him the fields devoted to maize and 
wheat, and then the sheep-folds. Tim's 
sheep were apparently deserted ; but he 
was discovered swinging head downwards 
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from the branch of a camel-thorn, and seeing 
him, it did strike one that if he had had a 
tail he would have been swinging by that. 
Phoebe called to him: he never answered, 
but set off running to her, and landed him- 
self linder her nose in a wheel somersault. 

"I hope you are watching them, Tim," 
Said his mistress. 

^'Iss, missy, always washing 'em." 

"Why there's one straying towards the 
wood now." 

"He not go far," said Tim, cooUy, The 
young monkey stole off a little way, then 
feil flat, and uttered the cry of a jackal, 
with startling precision. Back went the 
sheep to his comrades post haste, and Tim 
effected a somersault and a chuckle. 

"You are a clever boy," said Phcebe, 
" So that is how you manage them." 

"Dat one way, missy," said Tim, not 
caring to reveal all his resources at once. 

Then Phoebe rode on, and showed Chris- 
topher the ostrich pan. It was a large 
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basin, a form the soll often takes in these 
parts ; and in it strutted several full-grown 
östliches and their young, bred on the 
premises. There was a little dam of water, 
and plenty of food about, They were 
herded by a Cafir infant of about six, 
black, glossy, fat, and clean, being in the 
water six times a day. 

Sometimes one of the older birds wonld 
show an inclination to stray out of the pan. 
Then the infant rolled after her, and tapped 
her ancles with a wand. She instantly 
came back, but without any loss of dignity, 
for she strutted with her nose in the air, 
affecting completely to ignore the inferior 
little animal, that was nevertheless Controll- 
ing her movements. "There's a farce," 
Said Phoebe. " But you would not belle ve 
the money they coöt me, nor the money 
they bring me in. Grain will not seil here 
for a quarter its value : and we can't aflPbrd 
to send it to Cape Town, twenty days and 
back ; but finery, that sells everywhere. I 
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gather sixty pounds the year off those poor 
fowls' backs — clear profit." 

She showed him the granary, and told 
lim there wasn^t such another in Africa. 
This farm had belonged to one of the old 
Dutch settlerSj and that breed had been 
going down this many a year. " You see, 
sir, Dick and I being English, and not down- 
right in want of money, we can't bring our- 
selves to seil grain to the middlemen for 
nothing, so we störe it, hoping for better 
times, that maybe will never come. Now 
I'll show you how the dam is made." 

They inspected the dam all round. '' This 
is our best friend of all," said she. " With- 
out this the sun would tum us all to tinder, 
crops, flowers, beasts, and folk." 

" Oh indeed," said Staines. " Then it is 
a pity you have not built it more scien- 
tiflcally. I must have a look at this." 

" Ay do, sir, and advise us if you see 
anything wrong. But hark ! it is milking 
time. Come and see that." So she led the 
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way to some sheds, and there they found 
several cows being milked, each by a little 
calf and a little Hottentot at the same time, 
and both fighting and jostling each other 
for the udder. Now and then a young cow 
unnsed to incongmous twins, would kick im- 
patiently at both animals and scatter them. 

" That is their way," said Phcebe : '' they 
have got it into thelr silly Hottentot heads 
as kye won't yield their milk if the calf is 
taken away ; and it is no use argning with 
'em ; they will have their own way ; but 
they are very trusty and honest, poor things. 
We soon found that out. When we came 
here first it was in a hired waggon, and 
Hottentot drivers: so when we came to 
settle I made ready for a bit of a wrangle. 
But my maid Sophy, that is nurse now, 
and a great despiser of heathens, she says, 
'Don't you trouble; them nasty ignorant 
blacks never charges more than their due.' 
' I forgive 'em,' says I ; ' I wish all white 
folk was as nice.' However, I did give 
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them a trifle over, for luck : and then they 
got together and chattered something near 
the door, hand in hand. ^ La, Sophy/ says 
I, what is up now ? ' Says she, ' They are 
blessing of us. Things is come to a pretty 
pass, for ignorant Muslinmen heathen to be 
blessing Christian folk.' 'Well,' says I, 
' it won't hurt us any.' ' I don't know,' 
says she. ' I don't want the devil prayed 
over me.' So she cocked that long nose of 
hers and followed it in a doors." 

By this time they were near the house, 
and Phoebe was obliged to come to her 
PostScript, for the sake of which, believe me, 
she had uttered every syllable of this varied 
chat. "Well, sir," said she, affecting to 
proceed without any considerable change of 
topic, "and how do you find yonrself? 
Have you discovered the Past ?" 

"I have, madam. I remember every 
leading incident of my life." 

"And has it made you happier?" said 
Phcebe, softly. 
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"No," Said Christopher, gravely. "Me- 
mory has brought me misery." 

"I feared as much; for you have lost 
your fine colour, and yonr eyes are hoUow, 
and lines on your poor brow that were not 
there before. Are you not sony you have 
discovered the Past?" 

"No, Mrs. Falcon. Give me the sove- 
reign gift of reason, with all the torture it 
can inflict. I thank God for retuming 
memory, even with the misery it brings." 

Fhoebe was silent a long time : then she 
Said, in a low, gentle voiee, and with the 
indirectness of a truly feminine nature, " I 
have plenty of writing-paper in the house ; 
and the post goes south to-morrow, such as 'tis. 

Christopher struggled with his misery, 
and trembled. 

He was silent a long time. Then he said, 
" No. It is her interest that I should be 
dead." 

" Well, but sir— take a thought" 

" Not a Word more, I implore you. I am 
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the most miserable man that ever breathed." 
As he spoke, two bitter tears forced their 
way. 

Phoebe cast a look of pity on him, and 
said no more ; but she shook her head. Her 
piain common sense revolted. 

However, it did not follow he would be 
in the same mind next week : so she was 
in excellent spirits at her protege's recovery, 
and very proud of her eure, and celebrated 
the event with a roaring supper, including 
an English ham, and a bettle of port wine ; 
and, ten to one, that was English too. 

Dick Dale looked a little incredulous, but 
he did not spare the ham any the more for 
that. 

After supper, in a pause of conversation, 
Staines tumed to Dick, and said, rather 
abruptly, " Suppose that dam of yours were 
to burst and empty its Contents, would it 
not be a great misfortune to you ?" 

"Misfortune, sir! Don't talk of it. Why, 
it would min us, beast and body." 
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" Wellj it will burst, if it is not looked 
to.'' 

" Dale's Kloof dam burst ! the biggest 
and strengest for a hundred miles round." 

" You deceive yourself. It is not scien- 
tifically built, to begin, and there is a cause 
at work that will infallibly burst it, if not 
looked to in time.'' 

" And what is that, sir ?" 

" The dam is fiill of crabs." 

" So 'tis ; but what of them ?" 

" I detected two of them that had per- 
forated the dyke from the wet side to the 
dry, and water was trickling through the 
Channel they had made. Now, for me to 
catch two that had come right through, 
there must be a great many at work honey- 
combing your dyke ; those Channels, once 
made, will be enlarged by the permeating 
water, and a mere cupful of water forced 
into a dyke by the great pressure of a heavy 
colmon has an expansive power quite out 
of Proportion to the quantity forced in. 
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Colossal dykes have been burst in this 
way with disastrous eflfects. Indeed it is 
only a question of time, and I would not 
guarantee your dyke twelve honrs. It is 
füll, too, with the heavy rains." 

" Here's a go !" said Dick, tnming pale. 
" Well, if it is to burst, it must." 

'^ Why so ? You can make it safe in a few 
honrs. You have got a clumsy contrivance 
for letting oflf the excess of water : let us 
go and relieve the dam at once of two feet 
of water. That will make it safe for a day 
or two, and to-morrow we will puddle it 
afresh, and demolish those busy excavators." 

He spoke with such authority and ear- 
nestness, that they all got up from table ; 
a hom was blown that soon brought the 
Hottentots, and they all proceeded to the 
dam. With infinite difficulty they opened 
the waste sluice, lowered the water two feet, 
and so drenched the arid soil that in forty- 
eight hours flowers unknown sprang up. 

Next moming, under the Doctor's Orders, 
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all the black men and boys were diving 
with lumps of stiff clay and puddling the 
endangered wall with a thick wall of it. 
This took all the people the whole day. 

Next day the clay wall was carried two 
feet higher, and then the Doctor made them 
work on the other side and buttress the 
dyke with supports so enormous as seemed 
extravagant to Dick and Phcebe ; bnt, after 
all, it was as well to be on the safe side, 
they thought : and soon they were snre of 
it, for the whole work was hardly finished 
when the news came in that the dyke of a 
neighbonring Boer, ten miles off, had ex- 
ploded like a cannon, and emptied itself in 
five minutes, drowning the farmyard and 
floating the fumiture, but leaving them all 
to perish of drought ; and indeed the Boer's 
cart came every day, with empty barreis, 
for some time, to beg water of the Dales. 
XJcatella pondered all this, and said her 
doctor child was wise. 

This brief excitement over, Staines went 
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back to his own gloomy thoughts, and they 
scarcely saw him, except at supper-time. 

One evening he snrprised them all by 
asking if they would add to all their kindness 
by lending him a horse, and a spade, and a 
few pounds, to go to the diamond flelds. 

Dick Dale looked at his sister. She said, 
^' We had rather lend them you to go home 
with, sir, if you must leave us ; but, dear 
heart, I was half in hopes — Dick and I were 
talking it over only yesterday — ^that you 
would go partners like with us ; ever since 
you saved the dam." 

'' I have too little to oflfer for that, Mrs. 
Falcon ; and, besides, I am driven into a 
comer. I must make money quickly, or 
not at all : the diamonds are only three 
hundred . miles oflf: for heaven's sake, let 
me try my luck." 

They tried to dissuade him, and told him 
not one in fifty did any good at it. 

^^Ay, but I shall," said he. ^' Great 
bad luck is foUowed by great good luck, 
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and I feel my tum is come. Not that I 
rely on luck. An accident directed my 
attention to the diamond a few years ago, 
and I read a number of prime works upon 
the subject that told me of things not 
known to the miners. It is clear, from the 
Cape Journals, that they are looking for 
diamonds in the river only. Now, I am 
sure that is a mistake. Diamonds, like gold, 
have their matrix, and it is comparatively 
few gems that get washed into the river. 
I am confident that I shall find the volcanic 
matrix, and perhaps make my fortune in 
a week or two." 

When the dialogue took this turn, Regi- 
nald Falcon's cheek began to flush, and his 
eyes to glitter. 

Christopher continued. " You who have 
befriended me so will not turn back, I am 
sure, when I have such a chance before me ; 
and as for the small sum of money I shall 
require, I will repay you some day, even 
if " * 
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" La, sir, don't talk so. If you put it 
that way, why the best horse we have, and 
fifty poTinds in good English gold, they are 
at your Service to-morrow." 

" And pick and spade to boot," said Dick, 
" and a double rifle, for there are lions, and 
Lord knows what, between this and the 
Yaal river." 

" God bless you both !" said Chiistopher. 
" I will Start to-morröw." 

"And I'U go with you," said Reginald 
Falcon. 



CHAPTEE XX. 

" Heaven forbid !" said Phoebe. " No, my 
dear, no more diamonds for us. We never 
had but one, and it brought us trouble." 

*' Nonsense, Phoebe," replied Falcon; '*it 
was not the diamond's fault. You know I 
have often wanted to go tliere ; but you 
objected. You said you were afraid some 
evil would befall me. But now Solomon 
himself is going to the mines, let us have 
no more of that nonsense. We will take 
our rifles and our pistols." 

" There — ^there — rifles and pistols," eried 
Phoebe ; " that shows." 

" And we will be there in a week ; stay 
a month, and home with our poekets füll of 
diamonds." 
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" And find me dead of a broken heart." 

" Broken fiddlestick ! We have been 
parted longer than that, and yet here wo 
are all right." 

" Ay, but the pitcher that goes too often 
to the well gets broke at last. No, Beginald, 
now I have tasted three years' happiness 
and peaee of mind, I cannot go through 
what I used in England. Oh, Doctor ! have 
you the heart to part man and wife, that 
have never been a day from each other all 
these years?" 

" Mrs. Falcon, I would not do if for all 
the diamonds in Brazil. No, Mr. Falcon, 
I need hardly say how charmed I shonld be 
to have your Company : but that is a plea- 
sure I shall certainly deny myself, after 
what your good wife has said. I owe her 
too much to cause her a single pang." 

"Doctor," said the charming Eeginald, 
"you are a gentleman and side with the 
lady. Quito right. It adds to my esteem, 
if possible. Make your mind easy ; T will 
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go alone. I am not a farmer. I am dead 
sick of this monotonous life; and, since I 
am compelled to speak my mind, a little 
ashamed, as a gentleman, of living on my 
wife and her brother, and doing nothing for 
myself. So I shall go to the Vaal river, 
and see a little life; here there's nothing 
but Vegetation — and not much of that. Not 
a word more, Phoebe, if you please. I am 
a good, easy, aflfectionate husband, but I 
am a man, and not a child to be tied to a 
woman's apron-strings, however much I 
may love and respect her." 

Dick put in his word. "Since you are 
so independent, you ean walk to the Vaal 
river. I can't spare a couple of horses." 

This hit the Sybarite hard, and he cast 
a bitter glance of hatred at his brother-in- 
law ; and feil into a moody silence. 

But, when he got Phoebe to himself, he 
descanted on her sdfishness, Dick's rude- 
ness, and his own wounded dignity, tili he 
made her quite anxious he should have his 
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own way. She came to Staines, with red 
eyes, and said, " Teil me, Doctor, will there 
be any women up there — to take care of 
you ?" 

" Not a petticoat in the place, I believe. 
It is a very rough life: and how Falcon 
could think of leaving you and sweet little 
Tommy, and this life of health, and peaee, 
and comfort " 

'' Tet you do leave us, sir." 

''I am the most unfortunate man upon 
the earth ; Falcon is one of the happiest. 
Would I leave wife and child to go there ? 
Ah me ! I am dead to those I love. This 
is my one chance of seeing my darliug again 
for many a long year perhaps. Oh, I must 
not speak of her — it nnmans me. My good, 
kind friend, I'll teil you what to do. When 
we are all at supper, let a horse be saddled 
and left in the yard for me. I'll bid you all 
good night, and I'll put fifty miles between 
US before moming. Even then he need not 
be told I am gone ; he will not foUow me." 
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" Tou are very good, sir," said Phoebe ; 
" but no. Too much has been said; I can't 
have him humbled by my brother, nor any 
one. He says I am selflsh. Perlmps I am; 
though I never was called so. I can't bear 
he should think me selfish. He will go : 
and so let us have no ill blood about it. 
Since he is to go, of course I'd mnch liever 
he should go with yon than by himself. 
You are sure there are no women np there 
— to take care of — ^you — ^both ? Tou must 
be purse-bearer, sir, and look to every 
penny. He is too generous when he has 
got money to spend." 

In short, Keginald had played so upon 
heu heart, that she now urged the Joint 
expedition, only she asked a delay of a day 
or two to eqnip them, and steel herseif to 
the Separation. 

Staines did not share those vague fears 
that overpowered the wife, whose bitter 
experiences were unknown to him ; but he 
feit uneomfortable at her condition — for 
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now she was often in tears — and he said all 
he could to comfort her ; and he also advised 
her how to profit by these terrible diamonds, 
in her way. He pointed out to her that 
her farm lay right in the road to the diä- 
monds, yet the traffic all shnnned her, 
passing twenty miles to the westward. Said 
he, "Tou should profit by all your re- 
sources. Tou have wood, a great rarity in 
Africa; order a portable forge; run up a 
building where miners can sleep, another 
where they can feed ; the grain you have 
so wisely refused to seil, grind it into flour." 

'' Dear heart ! why there's neither wind 
nor water to tum a mill." 

'' But there are oxen. I'U show you how 
to make an ox-mill. Send your Cape cart 
into Cape Town for iron lathes, for coflfee, 
and tea, and groceries by the hundred- 
weight. The moment you are ready — for 
success depends on the order in which we 
act — ^then prepare great boards, and plant 
them twenty miles south. Write, or paint, 
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on them, very large, ^The nearest way to 
the Diamond Mines, through Dale's Kloof, 
where is excellent accommodation for man 
and beast. Tea, coffee, home-made bread, 
fresh butter, etc., etc.' Do this, and you 
will soon leave off decrying diamonds. This 
is the sure way to coin them. I myself take 
the doubtful way ; but I can't help it. I 
am a dead man, and swift good fortune will 
give me life. You can afford to go the 
slo wer road and the surer." 

Then he drew her a model of an ox-mill, 
and of a miüer's dormitory, the partitions 
six feet six apart, so that these very par- 
titions formed the bedstead, the bed-sacking 
being hooked to the uprights. He drew 
his model for twenty bed-rooms. 

The portable forge and the ox-mill pleased 
Dick Dale most, but the partitioned bed- 
steads charmed Phoebe. She said, '^Oh, 
Doctor, how can one man's head hold so 
many things ? If there''s a man on earth 
I can trust my husband with, 'tis you. But, 
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if things go cross up there, promise me you 
will come back at once and cast in yonr lot 
with US. We have got money and stock, 
and you have got headpiece : we might do 
very well together. Indeed, indeed we 
might. Promise me. Oh do, please, pro- 
mise me ! " 

" I promise you." 

And, on this understanding, Staines and 
Falcon were equipped with rifles, pickaxe, 
shovels, waterproofs, and füll saddle-bags, 
and started, with many shakings of the 
hand, and many tears from Phoebe, for the 
diamond washings. 



CHAPTEE XXI. 

Ph(EBe's tears at parting made Staines feel 
uncomfortable, and he said so. 

" Pooh, pooh ! " Said Falcon : ^' ciying for 
nothing does a woman good." 

Christopher stared at him. 

Faleon's spirits rose as they proceeded. 
He was like a boy let loose from school. 
His fluency and charm of manner served, 
however, to cheer a singularly dreary jour- 
ney. 

The travellers soon entered on a vast and 
forbidding region, that wearied the eye : at 
their feet a dull, rusty carpet of dried grass 
and wild camomile, with pale red sand 
peeping through the bumt and scanty herb- 
age. On the low mounds, that looked like 
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heaps of sifted ashes, struggled now and 
then into sickliness a ragged, twisted shrub. 
There were flowers too, but so sparse, that 
they sparkled vainly in the colonriess waste, 
which stretched to the horizon. The faxm- 
houses were twenty miles apart, and nine 
out of them were new ones built by the 
Boers, since they degenerated into white 
savages: mere huts, with domed kitchens 
behind them. In the dwelling-house the 
whole family pigged together, with raw flesh 
drying on the rafters, stinking skins in a 
comer, parasitical vermin of all sorts black- 
ening the floor, and particularly a small, 
biting, and odoriferous tortoise, compared 
with which the insect a London washer- 
woman brings into your house in her basket, 
is a stroke with a feather — and all this 
without the excuse of penury ; for many of 
these were shepherd kings, sheared four 
thousand fleeces a year, and owned a hundred 
horses and homed cattle. 

These Boers are compelled, by unwritten 
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law, to receive travellers and water their 
cattle; but our travellers after one or two 
experiences, ceased to trouble them; for, 
added to the dirt, the men were suUen, the 
women moody, silent, brainless ; the whole 
reception churlish. Staines detected in them 
an uneasy consciousness that they had de- 
scended, in more ways than one, from a 
civilised race ; and the superior bearing of 
a European seemed to remind them what 
they had been, and might have been, and 
were not ; so, after an attempt or two, our 
adventurers avoided the Boers, and tried the 
Kafirs. They found the savages socially 
superior, though their moral character does 
not rank high. 

The Kafir cabins they entered were caves, 
lighted only by the door, but deliciously 
cool, and quite clean ; the floors of puddled 
clay or ants' nests, and yery clean. On 
entering these cool retreats, the flies, that 
had tormented^'them, shirked the cool grot, 
and buzzed off to the nearest farm to hatten 
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on congenial foulness. On the fat, round, 
glossy babies not a speck of dirt. whereas 
the little Boers were cakes thereof. The 
Kafir wonld meet them at the door, his clean 
black face all smiles and welcome. The 
women and grown girls would fling a spot- 
less handkerchief over their Shoulders in a 
moment, and display their snowy teeth, in 
unaffected joy at sight of an Englishman. 

At one of these huts, one evening, they 
met with something St. Paul ranks above 
cleanliness even, viz., Christianity. A 
neighbouring lion had just eaten a Hottentot 
faute de mieux; and these good Kafirs wanted 
the Europeans not to go on at night and be 
eaten for dessert. But they could not speak 
a Word of English, and pantomimic expres- 
sion exists in theory alone. In vain the 
women held our travellers by the coat 
tails, and pointed to a distant wood. In 
vain Kafir pere went on all-fours and 
growled sore. But at last a savage youth 
ran to the kitchen — for they never cook in 
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the house — and came back with a brand, and 
sketched, on the wall of the hut, a lion with 
a mane down to the ground, and a sancer 
eye, not loving. The creatnre's paw rested 
on a hat and coat and another fragment or 
two of a European. The rest was fore- 
shortened, or eise eaten. 

The picture completed, the females looked, 
approvedj and raised a dismal howl. 

^' Alien on the road," said Christopher, 
gravely. 

Then the undaunted Falcon seized the 
charcoal, and drew an Englishman in a 
theatrical attitude, left foot well forward, 
firing a gun, and a lion rolling head over 
heels like a bnck rabbit, and blood sqnirting 
out of a hole in his perforated carcase. 

The savages saw, and exnlted. They 
were so off their gnard as to eonfound repre- 
sentation with fact ; they danced round the 
white warrior, and launehed him to vietory. 

"Aha!" said Falcon, "I took the shine 
out of their lion, didn't I ?" 
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'' Tou did : and once there was a sculptor 
who showed a lion his marble group, a man 
trampling a lion, extracting his tongue, and 
so on ; but report says, it did not convince the 
lion^ 

'' Why no ; a lion is not an ass. But, for 
your comfort, there are no lions in this part 
of the World. They are my ths. There were 
lions in Afriea. But now they are all at 
the Zoo. And I wish I was there too." 

" In what character — of a diseontented 
animal — ^with every blessing ? They would* 
not take you in ; too common in England. 
Hallo ! this is something new. What lots 
of bushes ! We should not have much 
Chance with a lion here." 

" There are no lions : it is not the Zoo,'' 
Said Falcon ; but he spurred on faster. 

The country, however, did not change its 
feature ; bushes and little acacias prevailed, 
and presently dark forms began to glide 
across at intervals. 

The travellers held their breath, and 
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pushed on ; but at last their horses flagged ; 
so they thought it best to stop and light 
a fire and stand upon their guard. 

They did so, and Falcon sat with his rifle 
cocked, while Staines boiled coffee, and they 
drank it, and after two hours' halt, pushed 
on ; and at last the bushes got more scattered, 
and they were on the dreary piain again. 
Falcon drew the rein, with a sigh of relief, 
and they walked their horses side by side. 

"Well, what has become of the Kons?" 
Said Falcon, jauntily. He tumed in his 
saddle, and saw a large animal stealing be- 
hind them with its belly to the very earth, 
and eyes hot coals; he uttered an eldrich 
screech, fired both barreis, with no more aim 
than a baby, and spurred away, yelling like 
a demon. The animal fled another way, in 
equal trepidation at those tongues of flame 
and loud reports, and Christopher's horse 
reared and plunged, and deposited hini 
promptly on the sward; but he held the 
bridle, mounted again, and rode afte^* his 
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companion. A stern chase is a long chase ; 
and for that or some other reason he could 
never catch him again tili sunrise. Being 
caught, he ignored the lioness, with cool 
hauteur : he said he had ridden on to find 
comfortable quarters : and craved thanks. 

This was literally the only incident worth 
recording that the companions met with in 
three hundred miles. 

On the sixth day out, towards aftemoon, 
they found by inquiring they were near 
the diamond washings, and the short ronte 
was pointed out by an exceptionally civil 
Boer. 

But Christopher' s eye had lighted upon a 
sort of chain of knoUs, or little round hüls, 
devoid of Vegetation, and he told Falcon he 
wonld like to inspect these, before going 
farther. 

"Oh," Said the Boer, "they are not on 
my farm, thank goodness : they are on my 
consin Bulteel's ;" and he pointed to a large 
white honse about four miles distant, and 
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quite off the road. Xevertheleßs, Staines 
insisted on going to it. But first they made 
up to one of these knolls, and examined it ; 
it was about thirty feet high, and not a 
vestige of herbage on it; the surface was 
composed of sand and of lumps of grey lime- 
stone very hard, diversified with lots of 
qnartz, mica, and other old formations. 

Staines got to the top of it, with some 
difficnlty, and examined the snrfaee all over. 
He came down again, and said, "All these 
little hills mark hot volcanic aetion — ^why 
they are like boiling earth-bnbbles — ^which 
is the very thing, nnder eertain eonditions, 
to tum carbonate of lime into diamonds. 
Now here is plenty of limestone nnnaturally 
hard; and, being in a diamond conntry, I 
can faney no place more likely to be the 
matrix than these earth-bnbbles. Let ns 
tether the horses, and nse our shovels.-' 

They did so ; and fonnd one or two com- 
mon crystals, and some Jasper, and a piece 
of chalcedony all in little bnbbles, bnt no 
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diamond. Falcon said it was wasting 
time. 

Just then, the proprietor, a gigantic, pasty 
colonist, came up, with his pipe, and stood 
calmly looking on. Staines came down, and 
made a sort of apology. Bulteel smiled 
quietly, and asked what härm they could do 
him, raking that rubbish. " Eake it all 
avay, mine vriends," said he: ^^ve shall 
thank you moch." 

He then invited them languidly to his 
house. They went with him, and as he 
volunteered no more remarks, they questioned 
him, and learned his father had been a 
Hollander, and so had his vrow's. This 
accounted for the size and comparative 
cleanliness of his place. It was stuccoed 
with the lime of the country outside, and 
was four times as large as the miserable, 
farmhouses of the degenerate Boers. For 
all this, the street door opened on the prin- 
cipal room, and that room was kitchen and 
parlour, only very large, and wholesome. 
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"But Lord," as poor dear Pepys used to 
blurt out — 'Ho See how some folk iinder- 
stand cleanliness ! " The floor was made of 
powdered ants' nests, and smeared with fresli 
cow-dung every day. Yet these people were 
the cleanest Boers in the colony. 

The vrow met them, with a snow- white 
collar and cuffs of Hambnrgh linen, and the 
brats had pasty faces round as pumpkins, but 
shone with soap. The vrow was also pasty- 
faced, but gentle, and welcomed them with 
a smile, languid, but unequivocal. 

The Hottentots took their horses, as a 
matter of course. Their guns were put in 
a comer. A clean cloth was spread, and 
they saw they were to sup and sleep there, 
though the words of invitation were never 
spoken. 

At supper, sun-dried flesh, cabbage, and a 
savoury dish the travellers retumed to with 
gusto. Staines asked what it was : the vrow 
told him — locusts. They had stripped her 
garden, and filled her very rooms, and fallen 
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in heaps under her walls ; so she had pressed 
them, by the million, into cakes, had salted 
them lightly, and stored them, and they 
were excellent, baked. 

After supper, the accomplished Eeginald, 
observing a wire guitar, tuned it with some 
difficulty, and so twanged it, and sang ditties 
to it, that the flabby giant's pasty face wore 
a look of dreamy content over his everlasting 
pipe; and in the moming, after a silent 
breakfast, he said, '^ Mine vriends, stay here 
a year or two, and rake in mine rubbish. 
Ven you are tired, here are springbok and 
antelopes, and you can shoot mit your rifles, 
and ve vil cook them, and you shall zing us 
zongs of Vaderland.'' 

They thanked him heartily, and said they 
would stay a few days, at all events. 
. The placid Boer went a farming ; and the 
pair shouldered their pick and shovel, and 
worked on their heap all day, and found a 
number of pretty stones, but no diamond. 

" Come," said Falcon, we must go to the 
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river :" and Staines acquiesced. " I bow to 
experience," said he. 

At the threshold they foiind two of the 
little Bulteels, playing with pieces of quartz, 
crystal, etc., on the door-stone. One of 
these stones caught Staines's eye directly. 
It sparkled in a different way from the 
others : he examincd it : it was the size of 
a white haricot bean, and one side of it 
polished by friction. He looked at it, and 
looked, and saw that it refracted the light. 
He feit convinced it was a diamond. 

" Give the boy a penny for it," said the 
ingenions Falcon, on receiving the informa- 
tion. 

"Oh!" said Staines. "Take advantage 
ofachild?" 

He borrowed it of the boy, and laid it on 
the table, after supper. "Sir," said he, 
" this is what we were raking in your kopjes 
for, and could not find it. It belongs to 
little Hans. Will you seil it us ? We are 
not experts, but we think it may be a 
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diamond. We will risk ten pounds on 
it." 

'^ Ten pounds ! " said the farmer. '^ ^^J, 
we rob not travellers, mine vriend." 

" But, if it is a diamond, it is worth a 
hundred. See how it gains fiye in the 
dnsk." 

In short, they forced the ten pounds on 
him, and next day went to work on another 
kopje. 

But the simple farmer's conscience smote 
him. It was a slack time ; so he sent four 
Hottentots, with shovels, to help these 
friendly maniacs. These worked away gaily, 
and the white men set up a sorting table, 
and sorted the stuff, and hammered the 
nodules, and at last found a little stone as 
big as a pea that refracted the light. Staines 
showed this to the Hottentots, and their 
quick eyes discovered two more that day, 
only smaller. 

Next day, nothing but a splinter or 
two. 
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Then Staines determined to dig deeper, 
contrary to the general impression. He 
gave his reason: ^^ Diamonds don't fall 
from the sky. They work up from the 
ground ; and clearly the heat mnst be greater 
farther down." 

^'Acting on this, they tried the next 
strata, but fonnd it entirely barren. After 
that, however, they came to a fresh layer 
of carbonate, and here, Falcon hammering a 
large Inmp of conglomerate, out leaped, all 
of a sudden, a diamond big as a nut, that 
ran along the earth, gleaming like a star. 
It had polished angles and natural facets, 
and even a novice, with an eye in his head, 
could see it was a diamond of the purest 
water. Staines and Falcon shouted with 
delight, and made the blacks a present on 
the spot. 

They showed the prize, at night, and 
begged the farmer to take to digging. There 
was ten times more money beneath his soil 
than on it. 
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Not he. He was a farmer: did not 
believe in diamonds. 

Two days afterwards, another great find. 
Seven small diamonds. 

Next day, a stone as large as a cob-nnt, 
and with stränge and beautifal streaks. 
They carried it home to dinner, and set it 
on the table, and told the family it was 
worth a tbousand pounds. Bulteel scarcely 
looked at it ; but the vrow trembled and all 
the yonng folk glowered at it. 

In the middle of dinner, it exploded like 
a Cracker, and went literally into diamond- 
dust. 

^^Dere goes von tousand ponnds," said 
Bulteel, without moving a muscle. 

Falcon swore. But Staines showed forti- 
tude. " It was laminated," said he, ^^ and 
exposure to the air was fatal." 

Owing to the invaluable assistance of the 
Hottentots, they had in less than a month 
coUected four large stones of pure water, 
and a wineglassful of small stones, when, 
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one fine day, going to work c^lmly after 
breakfast, they found some tents pitched, 
and at least a score of dirty diggers, bearded 
like the pard, at work on the gronnd. 
Staines sent Falcon back to teil Bulteel, 
and suggest that he should at once order 
tbem oflF, or, better still, make terms \rith 
them. The phlegmatic Boer did neither. 

In twenty-four hours it was too late. 
The place was rushed. In other words, 
diggers swarmed to the spot, with no idea 
of law but digger's law. 

A thousand tents rose like mnshrooms ; 
and poor Bulteel stood smoking, and staring 
amazed, at his own door, and saw a veritable 
possession of waggons, Cape carts, and 
powdered travellers file past him to take 
possession of his- hillocks. Him, the pro- 
prietor, they simply ignored; they had a 
committoe, who were to deal with all ob- 
structions, landlords and tenants included. 
Thev themselves measnred out BulteePs 
farm into thirty-foot claims, and went to 
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work with shovel and pick. They held 
Staines's claim sacred — that was diggers' 
law ; but they confined it strictly to thirty 
feet Square. 

Had the friends resisted, their brains 
would have been knocked out. However, 
they gained this, that dealers poured in, 
and, the market not being yet glutted, the 
price was good : Staines sold a few of the 
small stones for two hundred pounds. He 
showed one of the larger stones. The 
dealer's eye glittered, but he offered only 
three hundred pounds, and this was so wide 
of the ascending seale, on which a stone of 
•that importance is priced, that Staines 
reserved it for sale at Cape Town. 

Nevertheless, he afterwards doubted 
whether he had not better have taken it; 
for the multitude of diggers tumed out such 
a prodigious number of diamonds at BulteePs 
pan, that a sort of panic feil on the market. 

These dry diggings were a revelation to 
the World. Men began to think the dia- 
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mond, perhaps, was a commoner stone than 
any one had dreamed it to be. 

As to the discovery of stones, Staines and 
Falcon lost nothing by being confined to a 
thirty-foot claim. Compelled to dig deeper, 
they got into a rieh strata, where they 
fonnd gamets by the pint, and some small 
diamonds, and at last, one Incky day, their 
largest diamond. It weighed thirty-seven 
earats, and was a rieh yellow. Now, when 
a diamond is elouded or off eolour, it is 
terribly depreciated ; bnt a diamond with a 
positive eolour is ealled a feney stone, and 
ranks with the purest stones. 

" I wish I had this in Cape Town," said 
Staines. 

" Why I'U take it to Cape Town, if you 
like/^ said the ehangeable Faleon. 

''You will?" said Christopher, surprised. 

"WThy not? I'm not mueh of a digger. 
I ean serve our interest better bv sellino:. 
I could get a thousand pounds for this at 
Cape Town." 
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" We will talk of that quietly," said 
Christopher. 

Now, the fact is Falcon, as a digger, was 
not wortli a pin. He could not sort. His 
eyes wonld not bear the blinding glare of a 
tropical sun upon lime and dazzling bits of 
mica, quartz, crystal, white topaz, &c., in 
the midst of which the true glint of the 
royal stone had to be canght in a moment. 
He 'could not sort, and he had not the heart 
to dig. The only way to make him earn 
his half was to tum lim into the travelling 
and selling partner. 

Christopher was too generous to teil him 
this ; but he acted on it, and said he thought 
his was an excellent proposal: indeed he 
had better take all the diamonds they had 
got to Dale's Kloof first, and show them to 
his wife, for her consolation : '^ And per- 
haps," said he, ^' in a matter of this ini- 
portance, she will go to Cape Town with 
you, and try the market there." 

" All right," said Falcon. 
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He sat and brooded over the matter a 
long time, and said, " Why make two bites 
of a cherry ? They will only give ns half 
the valne at Cape Town : why not go by 
the steamer to England, before the London 
market is glutted, and all the world finds 
out that diamonds are as common as dirt ?" 

"Go to England! What, without your 
wife ? I'll never be a party to that. Me 
part man and wife ! If you knew my own 
story " 

" Why, who wants you ?" said Eeginald. 
"You don't understand. Phoebe is dying 
to visit England again ; but she has got no 
excuse. If you like to give her one, she 
will be mueh obliged to you, I can teil 
you." 

" Oh, that is a very diflferent matter. If 
Mrs. Falcon can leave her farm " 

" Oh, that brüte of a brother of hers is a 
very honest fellow, for that matter. She 
can trust the farm to him. Besides, it is 
only a month's voyage by the maü steamer." 
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This Suggestion of Falcon's set Christo- 
pher's heart bounding, and his eyes glisten- 
ing. But he restrained himself, and said, 
'' This takes me by surprise ; let me smoke 
a pipe over it." 

He not only did that, but he lay awake 
all night. 

The fact is that for some time past, 
Christopher had feit sharp twinges of con- 
science, and deep misgivings as to the 
course he had pursued in leaving his wife 
a Single day in the dark. Complete con- 
valescence had cleared his moral sentiments, 
and, perhaps, after all, the discovery of the 
diamonds had co-operated ; since now the 
insurance money was no longer necessary to 
keep his wife from starving. * 

'^Ah!" Said he; '^ faith is a great 
quality ; and how I have lacked it ! " 

To do him justice, he knew his wife's 
exeitable nature, and was not without fears 
of some disaster, should the news be com- 
munieated to her unskilfuUy. 

yOL. III. H 
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But this proposal of Falcon's made tlie 
way clearer. Mrs*. Falcon, thcugh not a 
lady, had all a lady's delicacy, and all a 
woman's tact and tendemess. He knew no 
one in the world more fit to be trusted with 
the delicate task of breaking to his Rosa 
that the grave, for once, was baffled, and 
her husband lived. He now became quite 
anxious for Falcon's departure, and ardently 
hoped that worthy had not deceived himself 
as to Mrs. Falcon's desire to visit England. 

In Short, it was settled that Falcon should 
Start for Dale's Kloof, taking with him the 
diamonds, believed to be worth altogether 
three thousand pounds at Cape Town, and 
nearly as much again in England, and a 
long letter to Mrs. Falcon, in which Staines 
revealed his true story, told her where to 
find his wife, or hear of her, viz., at Kent 
Villa, Gravesend, and sketched an outline 
of Instructions as to the way, and cunning 
degrees, by which the joyful news should 
be broken to her, With this he sent a long 
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letter to be given to Eosa herseif, but not 
tili she should know all ; and in this letter 
he enclosed the ruby ring she had given 
him. That ring had never left his finger, 
byseaorland,msicknessorhealth. 

The letter to Rosa was sealed. The two 
letters made quite a packet ; for, in the 
letter to his beloved Eosa, he told her 
everything that had befallen him. It was a 
romance, and a picture of love ; a letter to 
lift a loving woman to heaven, and almost 
reconcile her to all her bereaved heart had 
suffered. 

This letter, written with many tears from 
the heart that had so suffered, and was now 
softened by good fortune and bounding with 
joy, Staines entrusted to Falcon, together 
with the other diamonds, and, with many 
warm shakings of the hand, started him on 
his way. 

^'But mind, Falcon," said Christopher, 
'^ I shall expect an answer from Mrs. Falcon 
in twenty days at farthest. I do not feel 
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SO sure as you do that she wants to go to 
England; and, if not, I must write to 
Uncle Philip. Give me your solemn pro- 
mise, old fellow, an answer in twenty days 
— if you have to send a Kaflr on horse- 
back." 

^'I give you my honour," said Falcon, 
superbly. 

'^ Send it to me at Bulteel's Farm." 

'^AU right. ^Dr. Christie, Bulteel's 
Farm.' " 

" Well — ^no. Why should I conceal my 
real name any longer from such friends as 
you and your wife ? Christie is short for 
Christopher — that is my Christian name ; 
but my sumame is Staines. Write to ' Dr. 
Staines.' " 

"Dr. Staines!" 

" Yes. Did you ever hear of me ?" 

Falcon wore a stränge look. " I almost 
think I have. Down at Gravesend, or 
somewhere." 

"That is curious. Yes, I married my 
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Kosa there ; poor thing ! God bless her ; 
God comfort her. She thinks me dead." 

His voice trembled, he grasped Falcon's 
cold band, tili the latter winced again, and 
so they parted, and Falcon rode off mutter- 
ing, '' Dr. Staines ! so then ^ou are Dr. 
Staines." 



CHAPTEE XXII. 

EosA Staines had youth on her side, and it 
is an old saying that youth wül not be 
denied. Youth struggled with death for 
her, and won the battle, 

But she came out of that terrible fight 
weak as a child. The sweet pale face — ^the 
widow's cap, the suit of deep black — it was 
long ere these came down from the sick 
room. And, when they did, oh, the dead 
blank ! The weary, listless life ! The days 
spent in sighs, and tears, and desolation. 
Solitude ! solitude ! Her husband was gone, 
and a stränge woman played the mother to 
her child before her eyes. 

Uncle Philip was devotedly kind to her, 
and so was her father ; but they could do 
nothing for her. 
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Months roUed on, and skinned' the wound 
over. Months could not heal. Her boy 
became dearer and dearer, and it was from 
him came the first real drops of comfort, 
however feeble. 

She nsed to read her lost one's diary 
every day, and worship, in deep sorrow, the 
mind she had scarcely respected, until it 
was too late. She searched in this diary to 
find his will, and often she monmed that he 
had written on it so few things she could 
obey. Her desire to obey the dead, whom, 
living, she had often disobeyed, was really 
simple and touching. She would moum to 
her father that there were so few commands 
to her in his diary. ''But," said she, 
" memory brings me back his will in many 
things, and to obey is now the only sad 
comfort I have." 

It was in this spirit she now forced her- 
seif to keep acconnts. No fear of her 
wearing stays now; no powder; no trim- 
mings ; no waste. 
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After the usual delav, her father told her 
she should instnict a solicitor to apply to 
the insurance Company for the six thousand 
pounds. She refiised with a bnrst of agony. 
" The price of his life," she screamed. 
"Ifeyer! I'd live on bread and water 
sooner than touch that vile money." 

Her father remonstrated gently. But 
she was immovable. " No. It would be 
like consenting to his death." 

Then Uncle Philip was sent for. 

He set her child on her knee ; and gare 
her a pen. " Come," said he, stemly, '^ be 
a woman, and do yonr duty to little 
Christie." 

She kissed the boy, cried, and did her 
duty meekly. But, when the money was 
brought her, she flew to Uncle Philip, and 
said, '^There! there!" and threw it all 
before him, and cried as if her heart would 
break. He waited patiently, and asked her 
what he was to do with all that : invest it ?" 

'* Yes, yes ; for my little Christie." 
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" And pay you th^ interest quarterly." 

" Oh, no, no. Dribble us out a little as 
we want it. Tbat is the way to be truly 
kind to a simpleton. I hate that word." 

'' And suppose I run off with it ? Such 
confiding geese as you corrupt a man." 

^^I shall never corrupt you. Crusty 
people are the soul of honour." 

^' Crusty people !" cried Philip, affecting 
amazement. " What are they ?" 

She bit her lip and coloured a little ; but 
answered adroitly, "They are people that 
pretend not to have good hearts, but have 
the best in the world; far better ones 
than your smooth ones : that's crusty 
people." 

"Very well," said Philip; "and TU teil 
you what simpletons are. They are little 
transparent-looking creatures that look shal- 
low, but are as deep as old Mck, and make 
you love them in spite of your judgment. 
They are the raost artfal of their sex ; for 
they always achieve its great object, to be 
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loved — the very thing that clever women 
sometimes fall in." 

'* Well, and if we are not to be loved, why 
live at all — such useless things as I am ? " 
Said Rosa simply. 

So Philip took charge of her money, and 
agreed to help her save money for her little 
Christopher. Poverty should never destroy 
him, as it had his father. 

As months rolled on, she crept out into 
public a little ; but always on foot, and a 
very little way from home. 

Youth and sober life gradually restored 
her strength, but not her colour, nor her 
buoyancy. 

Yet she was, perhaps, more beautiful than 
ever ; for a holy sorrow chastened and sub- 
limed her features: it was now a sweet, 
angelic, pensive beauty, that interested every 
feeling person at a glance. 

She would visit no one ; but, a twelve- 
nionth after her bereavement, she received a 
few chosen visitors. 
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One day a young gentleman called, and 
sent up his card, " Lord Tadeaster," with a 
note from Lady Cicely Treheme, füll of 
kindly feeling. Uncle Philip had reconciled 
her to Lady Cicely ; but they had never 
met. 

Mrs. Staines was much agitated at the 
very name of Lord Tadeaster; but she 
would not have missed seeing him for the 
World. 

She received him, with her beautiful eyes 
wide open, to drink in every lineament of 
one who had seen the last of her Christo- 
pher. 

Tadeaster was wonderfuUy improved : he 
had grown six inches out at sea, and, though 
still Short, was not diminutive; he was a 
small Apollo, a model of symmetry, and had 
an engaging, girlish beauty, redeemed from 
downright effeminaey by a golden moustache 
like silk, and a tanned cheek that became 
him wonderfuUy. 

He seemed dazzled at ürst by Mrs. 
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Staines, but murmured that Lady Cicely 
had told him to come, or he would not have 
ventured. 

" Who can be so welcome to me as you?" 
Said she, and the tears came thick in her 
eyes directly. 

Soon, he hardly knew how, he found 
himself talking of Staines, and telling her 
what a favonrite he was, and all the clever 
things he had done. 

The tears streamed down her cheeks, but 
she begged him to go on telling her, and 
omit nothing. 

He complied heartily, and was even so 
moved by the telling of his friend's virtuos, 
and her tears and sobs, that he mingled his 
tears with hers. She rewarded him by giv- 
ing him her band as she tumed away her 
tearftil face to indulge the fresh burst of 
grief his sympathy evoked. 

When he was leaving, she said, in her 
simple way, "Bloss you." — " Come again," 
she said: "you have done a poorwidowgood." 
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Lord Tadeaster was so interested and 
charmed, he would gladly have eome baek 
next day to see her ; but he restrained that 
extravagance, and waited a week. 

Then he visited her again. He had ob- 
served the Villa was not rieh in flowers, and 
he took her down a magnificent bouquet, cut 
from his father's hot-houses. At sight of 
him, or at sight of it, or both, the colour 
rose for onee in her pale cheek, and her pen- 
sive face wore a sweet expression of satisfac- 
tion. She took his flowers, and thanked him 
• for them, and for Coming to see her. 

Soon they got on the only topie she cared 
for, and, in the course of this second conver- 
sation, he took her into his confidence and 
told her he owed everything to Dr. Staines. 
" I was on the wrong road altogether, and 
he put me right. To teil you the truth, I ' 
used to disobey him now and then, while he 
was alive, and I was always the worse for 
it ; now he is gone I never disobey him. I 
have written down a lot of wise, kind things 
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he Said to me, and I never go against any 
one of them. I call it my book of oraeles. 
Dear me, I might have brought it with me/ ' 

•^'Oh, ves; why didn't von?'' — rather 
reproachfully. 

" I will bring it next time."' 

'' Prav do." 

Then she looked at him with her lovelv 
swimming eyes, and said tenderly, ''And so 
here is another that disobeyed him living, 
but obevs him dead. What will tou think 
when I teil you that I, his wife, who now 
worship him, when it is too late, often 
thwarted and vexed him when he was 
alive ? '^ 

" No, no. He told me yoii were an angel, 
and I believe it/- 

"An angell a good-for-nothing foolish 
woman — ^who sees everything too late/' 

'" Xobody eise should say so before me," 
said the little gentleman, grandly. '* I shall 

take his word before Tours on this one sub- 

« 

ject. If erer there was an angeL yoii are 
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one, and oh ! what would I give if I could 
but say or do anything in the world to 
comfort you.'' 

^^ You can do nothing for me^ dear, but 
come and see me often, and talk to me as 
you do — on the one sad theme my broken 
heart has room for." 

This invitation delighted Lord Tadeaster, 
and the sweet word " dear," from her lovely 
lips, entered his heart and ran through all 
his veins like some rapturous but dangerous 
elixir. He did not say to himself, '' She is 
a widow with a child, feels old with grief, 
and looks on me as a boy, who has been 
kind to her." Such prudence and wariness 
were hardly to be expected from his age. 
He had admired her at flrst sight, very 
nearly loved her at their first interview, and 
now this sweet word opened a heavenly 
vista. The generous heart that beat in his 
small frame burned to console her with a 
life-long devotion and all the sweet oflSces 
of love. 
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He ordered his yacht to Gravesend — for 
he had become a sailor — ^and then he ealled 
on Mrs. Staines,^ and told her, with a sort of 
sheepish cmming, that now, as his yacht 
happened to be at Gravesend, he could come 
and see her very often. He watched her 
timidly, to see how she would take that 
proposition. 

She said, with the utmost simpKcity, 
*' I'm very glad of it." 

Then he produeed his oracles; and she 
devoured them. Such precepts to Tadeaster 
as she could apply to her own case she in- 
stantly noted in her memory, and they 
became her law from that moment. 

Then, in her simplicity, she said, " And I 
will show you some things, in his own 
handwriting, that may be good for you : 
but I can't show you the whole book ; some 
of it is sacred from every eye but his wife's. 
His wife's ? Ah me ! his widow's." 

Then she pointed out passages in the 
diary that she thought might be for his 
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good ; and he nestled to her side, and fol- 
lowed hör white flnger with loving eyes, 
and was in an Elysium — ^which she wonld 
certainly have put a stop to at that time, 
had she divined it. But all wisdom does 
not come at once to an unguarded woman. 
Eosa Staines was wiser about her husband 
than she had been, but she had plenty to 
leam. 

Lord Tadeaster anchored off Gravesend, 
and visited Mrs. Staines nearly every day. 
She received him with a pleasnre that was 
not at all lively, but quite undisguised. He 
could not doubt his welcome; for once, 
when he came, she said to the servant, 
" Not at home," a piain proof she did not 
wish his visit to be cut short by any one eise. 

And so these visits and devoted attentions 
of every kind went on unobserved by Lord 
Tadeaster' s friends, because Eosa would 
never go out, even with him : but, at last, 
Mr. Lusignan saw plainly how this would 
end, unless he interfered. 

VOL. III. I 
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Well, he did not interfere ; on the con- 
trary, he was carefal to avoid putting his 
daughter on her guard : he said to himself, 
" Lord Tadeaster does her good. I'm afraid 
she would not marry him, if he was to ask 
her jxpw ; but in time she might. She likes 
him a great deal better than any one eise." 

As for Philip, he was abroad for his own 
health, somewhat impaired by his long and 
faithfiil attendance on Eosa. 

So now Lord Tadeaster was in constant 
attendance on Eosa. She was languid, but 
gentle and kind; and, as monmers, like 
invalids, are apt to be egotistical, she saw 
nothing but that he was a comfort to her in 
her affliction. 

While matters were so, the Earl of Milt- 
shire, who had long been sinking, died, and 
Tadeaster succeeded to his honours and 
estates. 

Eosa heard of it, and, thinking it was a 
great bereavement, wrote him one of those 
exquisite letters of condolence a lady alone 
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can write. He took it to Lady Cicely, and 
showed it her. 8he highly approved it. 

He Said, "The only thing — it makes me 
ashamed, I do not feel my poor father's 
death more ; but, you know, it has been so 
long expeeted." Then he was silent a long 
time ; and then he asked her if such a 
woman as that wonld not make him happy, 
if he could win her. 

It was on her ladyship's tongue to say, 
" She did not make her first happy ; " but 
she forbore, and said, coldly, that was maw 
than she conld say. 

Tadeaster seemed disappointed by that, 
and by-and-by Cicely took herseif to task. 
She asked herseif what were Tadcaster's 
chances in the lottery of wives. The heavy 
army of seheming mothers, and the light 
cavalry of artfal daughters, rose before her 
cousinly and disinterested eyes, and she 
asked herseif what chance poor little Tad- 
easter woTild have of catching a true love, 
with a hundred female artists mancBUvring, 
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wheeling, ambuscading, and charging upon 
his wealth and titles. She retumed to the 
subject of her own accord, and told him she 
saw but one objection to such a match : the 
lady had a son by a man of rare merit and 
misfortune. Conld he, kt his age, under- 
take to be a father to that son? ^' Othah- 
wise," said Lady Cicely, " maak my words, 
you will quall over that poor child; and you 
will have two to quall with, because I shall 
be on her side." 

Tädcaster declared to her that child should 
be quite the opposite of a bone of conten- 
tion. ^^ I have thought of that," said he, 
"and I mean to be so kind to that boy, 1 
shall make her love me for that." 

On these terms Lady Cicely gave her 
consent. 

Then he asked her should he write, or 
ask her in person. ' 

Lady Cicely reflected. " If you write, I 
think she will say no." 

"Butiflgo?" 
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^^ Then it will depend on how you do it. 
Eosa Staines is a true mourner. Whatever 
you may think, I don't believe the idea of a 
second imion has ever entered her head. 
But then she is very unselflsh: and she 
likes you better than any one eise, I daresay, 
I don't think your title or your money will 
weigh with her now. But, if you show her 
your happinees depends on it, she may per- 
haps cwy and sob at the very idea of it, and 
then, after all, say, ' Well, why not — ^if I 
can make the poor soul happy ? ' " 

So, on this advice, Tadeaster went down 
to Gravesend, and Lady Cicely feit a certain 
self-satisfaction ; for her well-meant inter- 
ference having lost Eosa one husband, she 
was pleased to think she had done some- 
thiag to give her another. 

Lord Tadeaster came to Eosa Staines ; he 
found her seated with her head upon her 
white hand, thinking sadly of the past. 

At sight of him in deep mourning, she 
started, and said " Oh ! " 
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Then she said, tenderly, ^^ We are of one 
colour now," and gave him her hand. 

He sat down beside her,^ not knowing how 
to begin. 

^^ I am not Tadeaster now. I am Earl of 
Miltshire." 

"Ah, yes; I forgot," said she, indif- 
ferently. 

" This is my first visit to any one in that 
character." 

" Thank you." 

" It is an awftdly important visit to me. 
I ooiald not feel myself independent, and 
able to secure your comfort and little 
Christie's, without Coming to the lady, the 
only lady I ever saw, that — oh, Mrs. Staines 
— Eosa — ^who could see you, as I have done 
— mingle his tears with yours, as I have 
done, and not love you, and long to offer 
you his love ? " 

" Love ! to me, a broken-hearted woman, 
with nothing to live for but his memory and 
his child.'' 
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She looked at him with a sort of scared 
amazement. ^ ' 

" His child shall be mine. His memory 
is almost as dear to me as to you." 

^^ Nonsense, child, nonsense ! " said she, 
almost sternly. 

'^ Was he not my best friend ? Should I 
have the health I enjoy, or even be alive, 
but for him ? Oh, Mrs. Staines — Eosa, you 
will not live all yonr life unmarried; and 
who will love you as I do ? You are my 
tirst and only love; my happiness depends 
on you." 

'^ Your happiness depend on me ! Heaven 
forbid — a woman of my age, that feels so 
old, old, old." 

^^You are not old; you are young, and 
sad, and beautiful, and my happiness de- 
pends on you." She began to tremble a little. 
Then he kneeled at her knees, and implored 
her, and his hot tears feil upon the hand she 
put out to stop him, while she turned her 
head away, and the tears began to run. 
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Oh ! never can the cold dissecting pen teil 
what rushes over the heart that has loved 
and lost, when another true love first kneels 
and implores for love, or pity, or anything 
thQ bereaved oan give. 



CHAPTEK XXIII. 

When Falcon went, luck seemed to desert 
their claim ; day after day went by without 
a find ; and the discoveries on every side 
made this the more mortifying. 

By this time the diggers at Bulteel's pan 
were as miöcellaneous as the audience at 
Drnry Lane Theatre, only mixed more 
closely; the gallery folk and the stalls 
worked cheek by jowl. Here a gentleman 
with an affected Hsp, and close by an honest 
fellow, who could not deliver a sentenee 
without an oath, or some still more horrible 
expletive that meant nothing at all in 
reality, but served to make respectable flesh 
creep : interspersed with these, Hottentots, 
Kafirs, and wild blue blacks gaily elad in 
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an ostrich feather, a scarlet ribbon, and a 
Tower musket, sold them by some good 
Christian for a modern rifle. 

On one side of Staines were two swells, 
who lay on their baeks and talked opera 
half the day ; but seldom condescended to 
work without finding a diamond of some 
sort. 

After a week's deplorable luck, his Kafir 
boy Struck work on account of a sore in his 
leg; the sore was due to a very common 
cause, the buming sand had got into a 
Scratch, and festered. Stames, out of 
humanity examined the sore ; and proceed- 
ing to clean it, before bandaging, out 
popped a diamond worth forty pounds, even 
in the depreciated market. Staines quietly 
pocketed it, and bandaged the leg. This 
made him suspect his blacks had been 
cheating him on a large scale, and he 
borrowed Hans Bulteel to watch them, 
giving him a third, with which Master 
Hans was mightily pleased. But they 
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could only Aid small diamonds, and by this 
time prodigious slices of luck were reported 
on every side. Kafirs and Boers, that 
wonld not dig, but traversed large tracts of 
ground when the sun was shining, stnmbled 
over diamonds. One Boer pointed to a 
Waggon and eight oxen, and said that one 
lucky glance on the sand had given him 
that lot : but day after day Staines retumed 
home, eovered with dust, and almost 
blinded, yet with little or nothing to show 
for it. 

One evening, complaining of his change 
of luck, Bulteel quietly proposed to him 
migration. ^^ I am going," said he re- 
signedly : " and you can come with me." 

" You leave your farm, sir ? Why, they 
pay you ten Shillings a claim, and that 
must make a large retum ; the pan is fifteen 
acres." 

"Yes, mine vriend," said the poor Hol- 
lander, "they pay ; but deir money it cost 
too dear. Yere is mine peace ? Dis farm 
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is six tonsand acres. If de cursed diamonds 
was farther off, den it vas vell. But dey 
are too near. Onoe I could smoke in peace, 
and zleep. Now diamonds is come, and 
zleep and peace is fled. Dere is fonr 
tousand tents, and to each tent a dawg ; 
dat dawg bark at fonr tousand other dawgs 
all night, and dey bark at him and at each 
oder. Den de masters of de dawgs dey get 
angry, and fire four tousand pistole at de 
four tousand dawgs, and make my bed 
shake wid the trembling of mine vrow. 

r 

My vamily is with diamonds infected. Dey 
vill not vork. Dey takes long valks, and 
always looks on de ground. Mine childre 
shall be hump-backed, round-shouldered, 
looking down for diamonds. Dey shall for- 
get Gott. He is on high: dere eyes are 
always on de earth. De diggers found a 
diamond in mine plaster of mine wall of 
mine house. Dat plaster vas limestone ; it 
come from dose kopjes de good Gott made 
in His anger against man for his vicked- 
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ness. I zay so. Dey not believe me. 
Dey tink dem abominäble stones grow in 
mine house, and break out in mine plaster 
like de measle: dey vaunt to dig in mine 
wall, in mine garden, in mine floor. One 
day dey shall dig in mine body. I vill go. 
Better I love peace, dan money. Here is 
Englisb Company make me offer for mine 
varm. Dey forgive de diamonds." 

"You bave not accepted it?" cried 
Staines, in alarm. 

'^No, but I vill. I have said I stall 
tink of it. Dat is my vay. So I say yab." 

'^ An English Company ? They will cheat 
you without mercy. No, they shall not, 
though, for I will have a hand in the bar- 
gain." 

He set to work directly, added up the 
value of the claims, at ten Shillings per 
month, and amazed the poor Hollander by 
his Statement of the value of those fifteen 
acres, capitalized. 

And, to close this part of the subject, the 
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obnoxious diamonds obtained him three 
times as much as bis father had given for 
the whole six thousand acres. 

l3ie Company got a great bargain, but 
Bulteel received wbat for him was a large 
capital, and settling far to tbe south, this 
lineal descendant of " le philosophe sans le 
savoir " carried bis godliness, bis cleanK- 
ness, and bis love of peace, out of tbe 
turmoil, and was bappier tban ever, since 
now be could compare bis placid existence 
witb one year of noise and clamonr. 

But long before tbis, events more per- 
tinent to my story bad occurred. 

One day, a Hottentot came into BulteePs 
farm, and went about among tbe diggers, 
tili be found Staines. Tbe Hottentot was 
one employed at Dale's Kloof, and knew 
bim. He brougbt Staines a letter. 

Staines opened tbe letter, and anotber 
letter feil out; it was directed to ^^Eeginald 
Falcon, Esq." 

" Wby," tbougbt Staines, '^ wbat a time 
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this letter must have been on the road. So 
much for private messengers." 
The letter ran thus : — 

"Dear Sir, 

" This leaves us all well at Dale's 
Eloof, as I hope it shall find you and my 
dear husband at the diggings. Sir, I am 
happy to say I have good news for you. 
When yon got well by God's mercy, I 
wrote to the doctor at the hospital, and told 
him so. I wrote unbeknown to you, be- 
cause I had promised him. Well, sir, he 
has written back to say you have two hun- 
dred pounds in money, and a great many 
valuable things, such as gold and jewels. 
They are all at the old bank in Cape Town, 
and the cashier has seen you, and will 
deliver them on demand. So that is the 
first of my good news, because it is good 
news to you. But, dear sir, I think you 
will be pleased to hear that Dick and I are 
thriving wonderftiUy, thanks to your good 
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advice. The wooden house it is built, and 
a great oven. But, sir, the traffic came 
almost before we were ready, and the 
miners that call here, Coming and going, 
every day, you Trould not believe, likewise 
Waggons and carts. It is all bustle, mom 
tili night, and dear Reginald will never be 
dull here now ; I hope you will be so kind 
as teil him so, for I do long to see you 
both home again. 

^^ Sir, we are making our fortunes. The 
grain we could not seil at a fair price, we 
seil as bread, and higher than in England 
ever so much. Tea and coffee the same, 
and the poor things praise us, too, for being 
so raoderate. So, sir. Dick bids me say 
that we owe this to you, and if so be you 
are minded to share, why nothing would 
please us better. Head-piece is always 
worth money in these parts ; and if it hurts 
your pride to be our partner without 
money, why you can throw in what you 
have at the Cape, though we don't ask that. 
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And, besides, we are offered diamonds a 
bargain every day, but are afraid to deal, 
for want of experience ; but if you yere 
in it with us, you must know them well by 
this time, and we might tum many a good 
pound that way. Dear sir, I hope you will 
not be offended, but I think this is the only 
way we have, Dick and I, to show our re- 
spect and good-will. 

"Dear sir, digging is hard work, and not 
fit for you and Eeginald, that are gentle« 
men, amongst a lot of rough fellows, that 
their talk makes my hair stand on end, 
though I daresay they mean no hann. 

"Tour bedroom is always ready, sir. I 
never will let it to any of them, hoping now 
to see you every day. You that know 
everything, can guess how I long to see 
you both home. My very good fortune 
seems not to taste like good fortune, with- 
out those I love and esteem to share it, I 
shäll count how many days this letter will 
take to reach you, and then I shall pray 

VOL. ni. K 
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for your safety harder than ever, tili the 
blessed hour comes when I see my husband, 
and my good friend, never to part again, I 
hope, in this world. 

^' I am, Sir, 
" Tonr dutiful servant and friend, 

^'Phcebe Dale.'^ 

'' P.S. There is regulär travelling to and 
from Cape Town, and a Post now to Pniel, 
but I thougbt it snrest to send by one that 
knows you." 

Staines read this letter with great satis- 
fection. He remembered bis two hundred 
pounds, but his gold and jewels puzzled 
htm. Still it was good news, and pleased 
him jiot a little. Pho^be's good fortune 
gratified him too, and her offer of a partner- 
ship, especially in the purehase of diamonds 
froni retuming diggers. He saw a large 
fortune to be made ; and, wearied and dis- 
gusted with reeent ill-luck, blear-eyed and 
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almost blinded with sorting in the blazing 
sun, he resolved to go at once to Dale's 
Kloof. Should Mrs. Falcon be gone to 
England with the diamonds, he would stay 
there, and Eosa should come out to him, or 
he would go and fetch her. 

He went home, and washed himself, and 
told Bulteel he had had good news, and 
should leave the diggings at once. He 
gave him up the claim, and told him to seil 
it by auction. It was worth two hundred 
pounds still. The good people sympathised 
with him, and he started within.an hour. He 
left his pickaxe and shovel, and took only 
his double rifle, an admirable one, some 
ammunition, including conieal bullets and 
projectile shells given him by Falcon, a bag 
fall of carbuncles and gamets he had col- 
lected for XJcatella ; a few small diamonds, 
and one hundrecj pounds— all that remained 
to him, since he had been paying wages and 
other things for months, and had given 
Falcon twenty for his joumey. 
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He rode away, and soon put twenty miles 
between him and the diggings. 

He oame to a little störe that bonght 
diamonds and sold groeeries and tobaceo. 
He haltered bis horse to a hook, and went 
in. He offered a small diamond for sale. 
The master was ont, and the assistant said 
there was a glut of these small stones, he 
did not care to give money for it. 

'^ Well, give me three dozen eigars." 

While they were chaffering, in walked a 
Hottentot, and said, "Will you buy this?" 
and laid a elear, glittering stone on the 
counter, as large as a walnut. 

"Yes," said the young man. "How 
much?" 

" Two hnndred pounds." 

" Two hnndred pounds ! Let us look at 
it : " he examined it, and said he thought it 
was a diamond, but these large stones were 
so deceitfnl, he dared not give two hundred 
pounds. " Come again in an hour," said 
he ; " then the master will be in." 
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"No," Said the Hottentot, quietly, and 
walked out. 

Staines, who had been literally perspiring 
at the sight of this stone, moimted his 
horse and foUowed the man. When he 
came up to him, he asked leave to exa- 
mine the gem. The Hottentot quietly 
assented. 

Staines looked at it all over. It had a 
rough side and a polished side, and the 
latter was of amazing softness and lustre. 
It made him tremble. He said, " Look 
here, I have only one hundred pounds in 
my pocket." 

The Hottentot shook his head. 

"But if you will go back with me to 
Bulteel's farm, I'll borrow the other hun- 
dred." 

The Hottentot declined, and told him he 
could get four hundred pounds for it by 
going back to Pniel. "But," said he, ^^my 
face is turned so • and when Squat tum his 
face so, he going home. Not can bear go 
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the other way then;" and he held out his 
lumd for the diamoud. 

Staines gave it him, and was in despair 
iit Beeing such a prize so near, yet leaviiig 
him. 

IIc made one more effort. " Well, but," 
Buid he, "how far are you going this 
way ?" 

" Ten days." 

""Wliy, so am I. Come with me to 
I)ah>'8 Kloof, and I will give the other hun- 
difd. Sw, I am in eamest, for here is one 
Innidrod, at all events." 

Staiuos made this proposal, trembling 
with oxcitement. To bis surprise and joy, 
thi' llottontot assented, thongh with an air 
t)f iiuiittVTeuce ; and, on these terms, they 
Ihh-uiuo loUow travellers, and Staines gave 
him a oigar. They went on ßide by side, 
. lutil halied for the night forty miles from 
I Dultei^rs Binu. 

Thfv slept in a Boer s outhouse, and the 
) civil, and lent Staines a jackal's 
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skin. In the morning he bought it, for a 
diamond, a carbimcle, and a score of gamets ; 
for a horrible thought had occnrred to him, 
if they stopped at any place where miners 
were, somebody might buy the great dia- 
mond over his head. This fear, and others, 
grew on him, and, with all his philosophy, 
he went on thoms, and was the slave of the 
diamond. 

He resolved to keep his Hottentot all to 
himself if possible. He shot a springbok 
that crossed the road, and they roasted a 
portion of the animal, and the Hottentot 
camed some on with him. 

Seeing he admired the rifle, Staines 
offered it him for the odd hundred pounds ; 
but, though Squat's eye glittered a moment, 
he declined. 

Finding that they met too many diggers 
and carts, Staines asked his Hottentot was 
there no nearer way to reach that star, 
pointing to one he knew was just over 
Dale's Kloof. 
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Oh yes, he knew a neaxer way, where 
there were trees, and shade, and grass, and 
many beasts to shoot. 

" Let US take that way," said Staines. 

The Hottentot, ductile as wax, except 
about the price of the diamond, assented 
calmly; and next day they diverged, and 
got into forest scenery, and their eyes were 
soothed with green glades here and there, 
wherever the clumps of trees sheltered 
the grass from the panting snn. Animals 
abounded, and were tarne; Staines, an ex- 
cellent marksman, shot the Hottentot his 
supper without any trouble. 

Sleeping in the wood, with not a creature 
near but Squat, a sombre thought Struck 
Staines. Suppose this Hottentot should 
assassinate him for his money, who would 
ever know ? The thought was horrible, and 
he awoke with a start ten times that night. 
The Hottentot slept like a stone, and never 
feared for his own life and preeious booty ; 
Staines was compelled to own to himself he 
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had less faith in human goodness than the 
savage had. He said to himself, ^^He is 
my superior. He is the master of this 
dreadful diamond, and I am its slave." 

Next day they went OH tili noon, and 
then they halted at a really delightful ßpot ; 
a silver kloof ran along a bottom, and there 
was a little clump of three acacia trees that 
lowered their long tresses, pining for the 
stream, and sometimes getting a cool grate- 
ful kiss from it when the water was high. 

They haltered the horse, bathed in the 
stream, and lay luxurious under the acacias. 
All was delieious languor and enjoyment of 
life. 

The Hottentot made a fire, and bumt the 
remains of a little sort of kangaroo Staines 
had shot him the evening before ; but it did 
not STiffice his maw, and, looking about him, 
he saw three elands leisurely feeding about 
three hundred yards off. They were erop- 
ping the rieh herbage close to the shelter 
of a wood. 
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Tho üottcntot suggested ttat this was an 
pxffollont opportunity. He would borrow 
Stniii(!rt'H riflo, stcal into the wood, crawl on 
}iii4 holly closo up to them, and send a bullet 
thrmigh one. 

ätitiatts did not rclish the proposal. He 
luul Bdon tlio siivage's eye repeatedly gloat 
on th« ritte, and was not without hopes he 
niight iivoii yct relcnt, and give the great 
(Uaniond für tho hnndred pounds and this 
ritto ; und lio was ao demoralised by the 
(HitDKUul, and fiUcd with suspicions, that he 
fiHiiH>d tho s»rag«\ if he once had the rifle 
in hia iwasi'ssiim, might levant, and be serai 
ni> iiuirt\ in whioh caso he, Staines, still the 
nIiiyo iif tlio (lianiond. niight hang himself 
Ott tho nt^trost lroi\ and so secuxe bis Bosa 
tln' itisitnutw mouey, at all events. In 
ohorl, ho Imd roallr diamood on the brain. 

IIo hom'd and hawM u tittle at Squat*s 
^*'^wl theo sr»'t mit of it by saying, 
leccssirv. I can shoot it 
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" It is too far," objected Blacky. 

" Too far ! This is an Enfield rifle. I 
could kill the poor beast at three times that 
distance." 

Blacky was amazed. " An Enfield rifle," 
Said he, in the soft musical murmnr of his 
tribe, wliich is the one charm of the poor 
Hottentot ; " and shoot three times so far." 

"Yes," Said Christopher. Then, seeing 
his eompanion's hesitation, he eonceived a 
hope. ^' If I kill that eland from here, 
will you give me the diamond, for my horse 
and the wonderful rifle — no Hottentot has 
such a rifle." 

Squat became eold directly. " The price 
of the diamond is two hundred pounds." 

Staines groaned with disappointment, and 
thought to himself, with rage, "Anybody 
but me would club the rifle, give the obsti- 
nate black brüte a stunner, and take the 
diamond — God forgive me ! " 

Says the Hottentot, cunningly, "I can't 
think so far as white man. Let me see the 
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eland dead, and thcn I shall know how far 
the rifle shoot.'^ 

" Veiy well," said Staines. But he feit 
sure the savage only wanted his meal, and 
would never part with the diamond, except 
for the odd monoy. 

However, he loaded his left barrel with 
one of the explosive projectilcs Falcon had 
given him ; it was a little fulminating shell 
with a steel point. It was with this barrel 
he had shot the murcat ovemight, and he 
had fonnd he shot better with this barrel 
than the other. He loaded his left barrel 
then, saw the powder well up, eapped it, 
and out away a strip of the aeacia with his 
knife to see elear, and, lying down in volun- 
teer fashion, elbow on ground, drew his 
bead steadily on an eland who presented 
him her broadside, her back being tumed 
to the wood. The sun shone on her soft 
coat, and never was a fairer mark, the 
sportsman's deadly eye being in the cool 
shade, the animal in the sun. 
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He aimed long and steadily. But, just 
as he was about to pull the trigger, Mind 
interposed, and he lowered the deadly 
weapon. " Poor creature !" he said, " I am 
going to take her life — ^for what ? for a 
Single meal. She is as big as a pony ; and 
I am to lay her carcass on the piain, that 
we may eat two pounds of it. This is how 
the weasel kills the rabbit ; sucks an ounce 
of blood for his food, and wastes the rest. 
So the demoralised sheep-dog tears out the 
poor creature's kidneys, and wastes the rest. 
Man, armed by science with such powers 
of slaying, should be less egotistical than 
weasels and perverted sheep-dogs. I will 
not kill. her. I will not lay that beautiful 
body of hers low, and glaze those tender, 
loving eyes that never gleamed with hate 
or rage at man, and fix those innoeent jaws 
that never bit the life out of . anything, not 
eren of the grass she feeds on, and does 
it more good than härm. Feed on, poor 
innoeent. And you be blanked; you and 
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yonr diamond, that I begin to wish I had 
never seen; for it would corrupt an angel." 

Squat understood one- word in ten, but he 
managed to reply. '' This is nonsense- talk," 
Said he, gravely. " The life is no bigger in 
that than in the mnreat you shot last shoot.'' 

" No more it is," said Staines. '^ I am 
a fool. It • is come to this, then, Kafirs 
teach US theology, and Hottentots morality. 
I bow to my intellectuaL superior. I'U 
shoot the eland." He raised his rifle again. 

" No, no, no^ no, no, no," mnrmured the 
Hottentot, in a sweet voice searcely audible, 
yet so keen in its entreaty, that Staines 
tumed hastily round to look at him. His 
face was ashy, his teeth ehattering, his 
limbs shaking. Before Staines eould ask 
him what was the matter, he pointed through 
an aperture of the acacias into the wood 
hard by the elands. Staines looked, and 
saw what seemed to him like a very long 
dog, or some such animal, crawling from 
tree to tree. He did not at all share the 
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terror of Ms companion, nor understand it. 
But a terrible explanation followed. This 
creature, having got to the skirt of the 
wood, expanded, by some stränge magic, 
to an incredible size, and sprang into the 
open, with a growl, a mighty Hon ; he 
seemed to ricochet from the ground, so 
immense was his second boun.d, that carried 
him to the eland, and he strack her one 
blow on the head with his terrible paw, 
and felled her as if with a thunderbolt : 
down went her body, with all the legs 
doubled, and her poor head turned over, 
and the nose kissed the ground. The Hon 
stood motionless. Presently the eland, who 
was not dead, but stunned, began to recover 
and struggle feebly up. Then the Hon 
sprang on her with a roar, and roUed her 
over, and, with two tremendous bites and 
a shake, tore her entrails out and laid her 
dying. He sat composedly down, and 
contemplated her last convulsions, without 
touching her again. 
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At his roar, though not loud, the horse, 
though he had never heard or seen a lion, 
trembied, and pnlled at his halter. 

Blacky crept into the water ; and Staines 
was Struck with such an awe as he had 
never feit. Nevertheless, the king of beasts 
being at a distance, and occupied, and 
Staines a brave man, and out of sight, he 
kept his ground and watched, and by those 
means saw a sight never to be forgotten. 
The lion rose up, and stood in the sun in- 
credibly beautiful as well as terrible. His 
was not the mangy hue of the caged lion, 
but a skin tawny, golden, glossy as a race- 
horse, and of exquisite tint that shone like 
pure gold in the sun ; his eye a lustrous 
jewel of riebest hue, and his mane sublime. 
He looked towards the wood, and uttered 
a füll roar. This was so tremendous, that 
the horse shook all over as if in an ague, 
and began to lather. Staines recoiled, and 
his flesh crept, and the Hottentot went under 
water, and did not emerge for ever so long. 
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After a pause, the lion roared again, and 
all the beasts and birds of prey seemed to 
know the meaning of that terrible roar. 
Till then the place had been a solitnde, but 
now it began to fill in the strängest way, 
as if the lord of the forest conld call all his 
subjects together with a trumpet roar : first 
came two lion cnbs, to whom, in fact, the 
roar had been addressed. The lion rubbed 
himself several times against the eland, but 
did not eat a morsel, and the cubs went in 
and feasted on the prey. The lion politely 
and patemally drew back, and watched the 
young people enjoying themselves. 

Meantime approached, on tiptoe, jackals 
and hyenas, but dared not come too near. 
Slate-coloured vultures settled at a little 
distance, but not a soul dared interfere with 
the cubs; they saw the lion was acting 
sentinel, and they knew better than come 
near. 

After a time, papa feared for the diges- 
tion of those brats, or eise his own mouth 
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watered; for he came up, knocked them 
head over heels üdth his velvet paw, and 
they took the gentle hint, and ran into the 
TTOod donble quick. 

Then tlie lion began tearing away at the 
eland, and bolting hnge morseis greedily. 
This made the rabble's month water. The 
hyenas, and jaekals, and vultures formed a 
eircle Indicrous to behold, and that eircle 
kept narrowing as the lion tore away at his 
prey. They inereased in nmnbers, and at 
last hunger overcame pmdence ; the rear 
rank shoyed on the front, as amongst men, 
and a general attaek seemed imminent. 

Then the lion looked np at these inraders, 
nttered a reproaehful growl, and went at 
them, patting them right and left, and 
knocking them oyer. He never touched a 
vnltnre, nor, indeed, did he kill an animal. 
He was a lion, and only killed to eat ; yet 
he soon cleared the place, because he 
knocked orer a few hyenas and jackals, and 
the rest, being active, tumbled over the 
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vultures before they could spread their 
heavy wings. After this waming, they 
made a respectful circle again, through 
•which, in due course, the gorged lion stalked 
into the wood, 

A savage's sentiments change qnickly, 
and the Hottentot, fearing Kttle from a füll 
Hon, was now giggling at Staines's side. 
Staines asked Mm which he thonght was 
the lord of all creatnres, a man or a lion. 

" A lion," Said Blacky, amazed at such a 
shallow question, 

Staines now got up, and proposed to eon- 
tinue their joumey, But Blacky was for 
waiting tili the lion was gone to sleep after 
his meal. 

While they discnssed the question, the 
lion burst out of the wood within hearing of 
their voices, as his pricked-np ears showed, 
and made straight for them at a distance of 
scarcely thirty yards. 

Now, the chances are, the lion knew 
nothing about them, and only came to drink 
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at the kloof, after his meal, and perhaps 
lie under the acacias: but who can think 
calmly, when his first lion bursts out on 
him a few paces off? Staines shouldered 
his rifle, took a hasty, flurried aim, and sent 
a bullet at him. 

If he had missed him, perhaps the report 
might have tumed the lion; but he wounded 
him, and not mortally. Instantly the en- 
raged beast uttered a terrific roar, and came 
at him with his mane distended with rage, 
his eyes glaring, his mouth open, and his 
whole body dilated with fury. 

At that terrible moment, Staines recovered 
his wits enough to see that what little 
chance he had was to fire into the destroyer, 
not at him. He kneeled, and levelled at 
the centre of the lion's ehest, and not tili 
he was within five yards did he fire. 
Through the smoke he saw the lion in the 
air above him, and roUed shrieking into the 
stream and ' crawled like a worm under the 
bank, by one motion, and there lay trembling. 
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A few seconds of sick Stupor passed : all 
was silent, Had the lion lost him? Was 
it possible he might yet escape ? 

All was silent. 

He Hstened, in agony, for the sniffing of 
the lion, puzzling him out by scent. 

No : all was silent. 

Staines looked round, and saw a wooUy 
head, and two saucer eyes and open nostrils 
close by him. It was the Hottentot, more 
dead than alive. 

Staines whispered him, " I think he is 
gone." 

The Hottentot whispered, " Gone a little 
way to watch. He is wise as well as streng." 
With this he disappeared beneath the water. 

Still no sound but the screaming of the 
vultures, and snarling of the hyenas and 
jackals over the eland. 

" Take a look," said Staines. 

"Yes," said Squat; "but not to-day. 
Wait here a day, or two. Den he forget and 
forgive." 
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Now, Staines having seen the lion lie 
down and watch the dying eland, was a 
great deal impressed by this ; and, as he had 
now good hopes of saving his life, he would 
not throw away a chance. He kept his 
head just above water, and never moved.- 

In this freezing Situation they remained. 

Presently there was a rustling that made 
both crouch. 

It was foUowed by a croaldng noise. 

Christopher made himself small. 

The Hottentot, on the contrary, raised his 
head^ and ventured a little way into the 
stream. 

By these means he saw it was something 
very foul, but not terrible. It was a large 
vulture that had settled on the yery top of 
the nearest acacia. 

At this the Hottentot got bolder still, and, 
to the great surprise of Staines, began to 
crawl cautiously into some rushes, and 
through them up the bank. 

The next moment he burst into a mixture 
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of yelling and chirping, and singing, and 
other sonnds so manifestly jubilant, that the 
vulture flapped heavily away, and Staines 
emerged in tum, bnt very cantiously. 

Could he believe his eyes? There lay 
the lion, dead as a stone, on his back, with 
his four legs in the air, like wooden legs, 
they were so very dead: and the valiant 
Squat, dancing abont him, and on him, and 
over him. 

Staines, nnable to change his sentiments 
so qnickly, eyed even the dead body of the 
royal beast with awe and wonder. What, 
had he abeady laid that terrible monarch 
low, and with a tube made in a London 
shop by men who never saw a lion spring, 
nor heard his awftd roar shake the air? 
Hß stood with his heart stiU beating, and 
Said not a word. The shallow Hottentot 
whipped out a large knife, and began to 
skin the king of beasts. Staines wondered 
he could so profane that masterpiece of 
nature. He feit more inclined to thank 
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God for so great a preservation, and then 
pass ^ reverently on, and leave the dead king 
undesecrated. 

He was roused from his solemn thoughts 
by the reflection, that there might be a 
lioness about, since there were cubs : he 
took a pieee of paper, emptied his remaining 
powder into it, and proceeded to dry it in 
the sun. This was soon done, and then he 
loaded both barreis. 

By this time the adroit Hottentot had 
flayed the carcass snfficiently to reveal the 
mortal injnry. The projectile had entered 
the ehest, and, slanting upwards, had bnrst 
among the vitals, reducing them to a gory 
pulp. The lion must have died in the air, 
when he bounded on receiving the fatal 
shot. 

The Hottentot uttered a cry of admira- 
tion. "Not the lion king of all, nor even 
the white man," he said ; " but Enfeel 
rifle!" 

Staines's eyes glittered. " Ton shall have 
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it, and the horse, for your diamond," said 

he, eagerly. 

The blaek seemed a little shaken; but 

did not reply. He got out of it by going 

on with his lion ; and Staines eyed him, and 

was bitterly disappointed at not getting the 

diamond even on these terms. He began to 

feel he should never get it : they were near 

the high-road ; he conld not keep the Hot- 

tentot to himself much longer. He feit sick 

at heart. He had wild and wicked thoughts ; 

half hoped the lioness would come and kill 

the Hottentot, and liberate the jewel that 

possessed his soul. 

At last the skin was off, and the Hotten- 
tot said, "Me take this to my kraal, and 

dey all say, 'Sqnat a great shooter; kill 

um lion.' " 

Then Staines saw another chance for him, 

and summoned all his arddress for a last 

effort. "No, Squat," said he, "that skin 

belongs to me. I shot the lion, with the 

only rifle that can kill a lion like a cat. 
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Yet you would not give me a diamond — a 
pältry stone for it. No, Squat, if you were 
to go into your village with that lion's 
skin, why the old men would bend their 
heads to you, and say, ' Great is Squat ! 
He killed the lion, and wears his skin.' 
The young women would all fight which 
should be the wife of Squat, Squat would 
be king of the village.'' 

Squat's eyes began to roll. 

^' And shall I give the skin, and the glory 
that is my due, to an ill-natured fellow, who 
refuses me his paltry diamond for a good 
horse — ^look at him — and for the rifle that 
kills lions like rabbits — behold it; and a 
hundred pounds in good gold and Dutch 
notes — see; and for the lion's skin, and 
glory, and honour, and a rieh wife, and to 
be king of Africa ? Never." 

The Hottentot's hands and toes began to 
work convulsively. '' Good master, Squat 
ask pardon. Squat was blind. Squat will 
give the diamond, the great diamond of 
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AMca, for the lion's skin, and the king 

rifle, and the little horse, and the gold, and 

Dutch notes every one of them. Dat make 

just two hundred pounds." 

" More like four hundred," cried Staines, 

very loud. " And how do I know it is a 

diamond ? These large stones are the most 

deceitfiil, Show it me this instant," said 
he, imperioußly. 

"Iss, master," said the crushed Hotten- 
tot, with the voice of a mouse, and put the 
stone into his hand with a child-like faith 
that ahnest melted Staines ; but he saw he 
must be firm, "Where did you find it?" 
he bawled. 

" Master," said poor Squat, in deprecating 
tones, " my Kttle master at the farm wanted 
plaster. He send to BulteeFs pan; dere 
was large lumps. Squat say to miners, 
^ May we take de large lumps V Dey say, 
' Yes ; take de cursed lumps we no can 
break.' We took de cursed lumps. We 
ride 'em in de cart to farm twenty milses. 
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I beat 'em with my hammer. Dey is very 
hard. More dey break my heart dan I 
break their cursed heads. One day I use 
streng words, like white man, and I hit one 
large lump too hard; he break, and ont 
come de white clear stone. Iss, him dia- 
mond. Long time we know him in our 
kraal, becanse he hard. Long time before 
ever white man know him, tousand years 
ago, we find him and he make us lilly hole 
in big stone for make wheat dust. Him a 
diamond, blank my eyes !" 

This was intended as a solemn form of 
asseveration adapted to the white man's 
habits. 

Yes, reader, he told the tmth ; and, 
Strange to say, the miners knew the largest 
stones were in these great Inmps of car- 
bonate, but then the lumps were so cruelly 
hard, they lost all patiencc with them, and 
so, finding it was no use to break somo of 
them, and not all, they rejected them all, 
with eurses ; and thus this grcat stone was 
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carted away as nibbish from the mine, aud 
found, like a toad in a hole, by Squat. 

" Well," Said Christoplier, ^^ after all, 
you are an honest fellow, and I think I will 
buy it ; bnt flrst you must show me out of 
this wood ; I am not going to be eaten alive 
in it for want of the king of rifles." 

Squat assented eagerly, and they started 
at once. They passed the skeleton of the 
eland ; its very bones were polished, and its 
head carried into the wood; and, look- 
ing back, they saw vultures busy on the lion. 
They soon cleared the wood. 

Squat handed Staines the diamond — ^when 
it touched his hand, as his own, a holt of 
ice seemed to run down his back, and hot 
water to follow it — and the money, horse, 
rifle, and skin were made over to Squat. 

^'Shake hands over it, Squat," said 
Staines; "you are hard, but you are 
honest." 

"Iss, master, I a good much hard and 
honest," said Squat. 
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" Good-bye, old fellow." 

'' Good-byc, master." 

And Squat strutted away, with tlie lialter 
in his band, horse following him, rifle under 
his arm, and the lion's skin over his 
Shoulders, and the tail trailing, a figure 
sublime in his own eyes, ridieulous in erea- 
tion's. So vanity triumphed, even in the 
wilds of Africa. 

Staines hurried forward on foot, loading 
his revolver as he went, for the very 
vieinity of the wood alarmed him now that 
he had partcd with his trusty rifle. 

That night he lay down on the open 
veldt, in his jackaPs skin, with no weapon 
but his revolver, and woke with a start a 
dozen times. Just before daybreak he 
scanned the stars earefuUy, and, noting 
exaetly where the sun rose, made a rough 
guess at his eourse, and foUowed it tili the 
sun was too hot; then he crept under a 
ragged bush, hung up his jackaPs skin, and 
sweated there, parehed with thirst, and 
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gnawed with hunger. When it was cooler, 
he crept on, and found water, but no food. 
He was in torture, and began to be 
frightened, for he was in a desert. He 
found an ostrich egg and ate it ravenonsly. 

Next day, hunger took a new form, faint- 
ness. He could not walk for it ; his jaekaPs 
skin oppressed him ; he lay down exhausted. 
A horror seized his dejeeted soul. The 
diamond ! It would be his death. No 
man must so long for any earthly thing as 
he had for this glittering traitor. >^ Oh ! 
my good horse ! my trusty rifle !" he cried. 
*Tor what have I thrown you away? 
For starvation. Misers have been found 
stretched over their gold ; and some day my 
skeleton will be found, and nothing to teil 
the base death I died of and deserved; 
nothing but the cursed diamond. Ay, fiend, 
glare in my eyes, do!" He feit delirium 
creeping over him; and, at that, a new 
terror froze him. His reason, that he had 
lost once, was he to lose it again? He 
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prayed ; he wept ; he dozed, and forgot all. 
When he woke again, a cool air was fanning 
his cheeks ; it revived him a little ; it became 
almost a breeze. 

And this breeze, as it happened, carried 
on its wings the curse of Africa. There 
loomed in the north- west a cloud of singiüar 
density, that seemed to expand in size as it 
drew nearer, yet to be still more solid, and 
darken the air. It seemed a dust-storm. 
Staines took out his handkerchief, prepared 
to wrap his face in it, not to be stifled. 

But soon there was a whirring and a 
whizzing, and hundreds of locusts flow over 
his head ; they were foUowed by thousands, 
the swiftest of the mighty host. They 
thickened and thickened, tili the air looked 
solid, and ' even that glaring sun was 
blackened by the rushing mass. Birds of 
all sorts whirled above, and swooped among 
them. They peppered Staines all over like 
shot. They stuck in his beard, and all over 
him ; they clogged the bushes, carpeted the 
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ground, while the darkened air sang as with 
the whirl of machinery. Every bird in the 
air, and beast of tbe field, granivorous or 
camivorous, was gorged with them, and to 
these animals was added man, for Staines, 
being famished, and remembering the vrow 
Bulteel, lighted a fire, and roasted a handftd 
or two on a flat stone ; they were delieious. 
The fire onee lighted, they cooked them- 
selves, for they kept flying into it. Three 
hours, without interruption, did they darken 
natnre, and, before the column ceased, all the 
beast of the field came after, gorging them 
so recklessly, that Staines eould have shot 
aii antelope dead with his pistol within a 
yard of him. 

But, to teil the horrible truth, the cooked 
locusts were so nice that he preferred to 
gorge on them along with the other 
animals. 

He roasted another lot, for future nse, 
and marched on with a good heart. 

But now he got on some rough, scrubby 
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ground, and damaged his shoes, and tore his 
trousers. 

This lasted a temble distance ; but at the 
end of it came the usual arid ground ; and 
at last he came upon the track of wheels 
and hoofs. He Struck it at an acute angle, 
and that showed him he had made a good 
line. He limped along it a little way, 
slowly, being footsore. 

By-and-by, looking back, he saw a lot of 
rough fellows swaggering along behind him, 
Then he was alarmed, terribly alarmed, for 
his diamond ; he tore a strip off his hand- 
kerchief, and tied the stone cunningly iinder 
his armpit as he hobbled on. 

The men came up with him. 

" Hallo, mate ! Come from the dig- 
gings?" 

" Yes." 

^'Whatluck?" 

^^ Very good." 

"Haw! haw! What, found a fi% 
carat ? Show it us." 
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" We found five big stones, my mate and 
me. He is gone to Cape Town to seil them. 
I had no luck wheu he had left me, so I 
have cut it ; going to tum farmer. Can you 
teil me how fax it is to Dale's Kloof ?" 

No, they could not teil him that. They 
swnng on ; and, to Staines, their backs were 
a cordial, as we say in Scotland. 

However, bis travels were near an end. 
Next moming he saw Dale's Kloof in tbe 
distance; and as soon as tbe beat mode- 
rated, be pusbed on, witb one sboe and 
tattered trousers ; and balf an bour before 
sunset be bobbled up to tbe place. 

It was all bustle. Travellers at tbe 
door ; tbeir waggons and carts iinder a long 
sbed. 

TJcatella was tbe first to see bim Coming, 
and came and fawned on bim witb deKgbt. 
Her eyes glistened, ber teetb gleamed. 
Sbe patted botb bis cbeeks, and tben bis 
sbonlders, and even bis knees, and tben 
flew indoors crying, " My doctor cbild is 
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come homel" This amused three travel- 
lers, and brought out Dick, with a hearty 
welcome. 

" But Lordsake, sir, why have you come 
afoot ; and a rough road too ? Look at 
yonr shoes. Hallo I What is come of the 
horse ?" 

•* I exchanged him for a diamond." 

" The deuce von did I And the rifle ?" 

'* Exchanged that for the same diamond." 

*• It onght to be a big 'un." 

'' It is." 

Dick made a wry face. '^ Well, sir, you 
know best. You are welcome, on horse or 
afoot- You are just in time ; Pho&be and 
me are just sitting down to dinner.'* 

He took him into a little room thev had 
buüt for their own privacy, for they Kked to 
be quiet now and then, being countiy bred ; 
and Phoebe was putting their dinner on the 
table, when Staines limped in. 

She gave a joyfol cry, and tumed red all 
over. "^'Oh, Doctorl'^ Then his trayel- 
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tom appearaace Struck her. " But, dear 
heart ! wliat a figure ! Where's Keginald ? 
Oh, he's not far off /know." 

Aiiid she flung open the window, ajid 
almost flew through it in a moment, to look 
for her huaband. 

" Eeginaid ?" said Staines. Then tuming 
to Dick Dale, " Why, he is here — isn't he ? " 

" No, sir : not without he is just come 
Tvith you." 

" With me ? — ^no. You know, we parted 
at the diggings. Come, Mr. Dale, he may 
not be here now; but he has been here. 
He must have been here," 

Phoebe, who had not lost a word, tumed 
ro^nd, with all her high colour gone, and 
her cheeks getting paler and paler. '^ Oh, 
Dick! whatisthis?" 

" I don't understand it," said Dick. 
" Whatever made you think he was here, 
sir?" 

"Why I teil you he left me to come 
here." 
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'' Left you, sir ! " faltered Phoebe. " Why, 
when ? — where ?'' 

'' At the diggings — ever so long ago." 

"Blank him ! that is just like him ; the 
nneasy fool ! " roared Dick. 

'^No, Mr. Dale, you should not say that; 
he left me, with my consent, to come to 
Mrs. Falcon here, and consult her about dis- 
posing of our diamonds." 

"Diamonds! — diamonds!" cried Phoebe. 
"Oh, they make me tremble. How could 
you let him go alone ! You didn't let Mm 
go on foot, I hope ?" 

" Oh no, Mrs. Falcon ; he had his horse, and 
his rifle, and money to spend on the road.^' 

" How long ago did he leave you, sir ?'^ 

" I — I am sorry to say it was five weeks 
ago." 

" Five weeks ! and not come yet. Ah ! 
the wild beasts ! — the diggers ! — ^the mur- 
derers ! He is dead ! " 

"God forbid!" faltered Stainös; but his 
own blood began to run cold. 
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« 

" He is dead. He has died between this 
and the dreadftil diamonds. I shall never see 
my darling again : he is dead. He is dead." 

She rushed out of the room, and out of the 
house, throwing her arms above her head in 
despair, and uttering those words of agony 
again and again in every variety of anguish. 

At such horrible moments women always 
swoon — ^if we are to believe the dramatists. 
I doubt if there is one grain of truth in this. 
Women seldom swoon at all, unless their 
bodies are unhealthy, or weakened by the 
reaction that follows so terrible a shock as 
this. At all events, Phoebe, at first, was 
streng and wild as a lion, and went to and 
fro outside the house, unconscious of her 
body's motion, frenzied with agony, and but 
one Word on her lips, ^' He is dead ! — he is 
dead!" 

Dick foUowed her, crying like a child, 
but master of himself ; he got his people 
about her, and half carried her in again ; 
then shut the door in all their faces. 
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He got the poor creature to sit down, and 
she b^an to rock and moan, with. her 
apron over her head, and her brown hair 
loose about her. 

"\niy should he be dead?" said Dick. 
"Don't give a man up like that, Phcebe. 
Doctor, teil ns more about it. Oh, man, 
how eonld you let him out of your sight ? 
You knew how fond the poor creature vas 
x)f him.' ' 

^^ But that was it, Mr. Dale,^' said Staines. 
'' I knew his wife must pine for him ; and 
we had found six large diamonds, and a 
handfol of smaU ones ; but the market was 
glutted; and, to get a better price, he 
wanted to go straight to Cape Town. But 
I said, 'Ifo; go and show them to your 
wife, and see whether she will go to Cape 
Town.' " 

Phcebe began to listen, as was evident by 
her moaning more softly. 

*• Might he not have gone straight to Cape 
Town ? " Staines hazarded this timidly. 
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* 

" Why should he do that, sir ? Dale's 
Kloof is on the road." 

"Only on one road. Mr. Dale, he was 
well armed, with rifle and revolver ; and I 
cautioned him not to show a diamond on 
the road. Who would molest him ? Dia- 
monds don't show, like gold. Who was to 
know he had three thousand pounds hidd^n 
linder his armpits, and in two barreis of his 
revolver ? " 

"Three thousand pounds!" cried Dale. 
"You trusted him with three thousand 
pounds?" 

" Certainly, They were worth about three 
thousand pounds in Cape Town, and half as 
much again in " 

" Phoebe started up in a moment. " Thank 
God!" she cried. "There's hope for me. 
Oh, Dick, he is not dead : he has only 

DESERTED ME." 

And, with these stränge and pitiable 
words, she feil to sobbiag, as if her great 
heart would burst at last. 



CHAPTER XXIY. 

Theke came a reaction, and Phoebe was 
prostrated with grief and alarm. Her 
brother never doubted now that Seginald 
had mn to Cape Town for a lark. But 
PhoBbe, thongh she thought so to, could not 
be snre ; and so the double agony of be- 
reavement and desertion tortnred her by 
tums, and abnost together. For the first 
time these many years, she was so cmshed 
she could not go about her business, but lay 
on a little so& in her own room, and had 
the blinds down, for her head aehed so she 
could not bear the light. 

She conceived a bitter resentment against 
Staines ; and told Dick never to let him into 
her sight, if he did not want to be her death. 
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In vain Dick made excuses for him : she 
would hear none. For once she was as 
unreasonable as any other living woman: 
she could see nothing but that she had been 
happy, after years of misery, and shonld be 
happy now, if this man had never entered 
herhouse. "Ah, Colly!" she cried, "you 
were wiser than I was. You as good as told 
me he wonld make me smart, for lodging and 
curing him. And I was so happy ! " 

Dale communicated this as delicately as 
he could to Staines. Christopher was 
deeply grieved and wonnded. He thought 
it nnjust, but he knew it was natural : he 
Said, humbly, "I feel guilty myself, Mr. 
Dale ; and yet, unless I had possessed omni- 
science, what could I do? I thought of 
her in all — ^poor thing ! poor thing !" 

The tears were in his eyes, and Dick 
Dale went away scratching his head and 
thinking it over. The more he thought, 
the less he was inclined to condemn him. 

Staines himself was much troubled in 
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mind, and lived on thoms. He wanted to 
be off to England, grudged every day, 
every honr, he spent in Africa. But Mrs. 
Falcon was his benefactress ; he had been, 
for months and months, gamering up a 
heap of gratitude towards her. He had 
not the heart to leave her bad friends, and 
in misery. He kept hoping Falcon wonld 
retum, or write. 

Two days after his retum, he was seated, 
disconsolate, glueing gamets and carbuncles 
on to a broad tapering bit of lamb-skin, 
when Ucatella came to him and said, " My 
doctor child siek ? " 

" ISTo, not siek : but miserable." And he 
explained to her, as well as he eonld, what 
had passed. ^' But," said he, "I would not 
mind the loss of the diamonds now, if I was 
only sure he was alive. I think most of 
poor, poor Mrs. Falcon." 

While Ucatella pondered this, but with 
one eye of demure curiosity on the Coronet 
he was making, he told her it was for her — 
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he had not forgot her at the mines. " These 
stones," Said he, ^'are not valued there; 
but see how glorious they are ! " 

In a few minutes he had finished the 
Coronet, and gave it her. She uttered a 
chuckle of delight, and, with instinctive 
art, boilnd it, in a tum of her hand, about 
her brow; and then Staines himself was 
Struck dumb with amazement. The car- 
buncles gathered from those mines look 
like rubies, so füll of fire are they, and of 
enormous size. The chaplet had twelve 
great carbuncles in the centre, and went 
off by gradations into smaller gamets by 
the thousand. They flashed their blood-red 
flames in the African sun, and the head of 
Ucatella, grand before, became the head of 
the Sphinx, encircled with a Coronet of fire. 
She bestowed a look of rapturous gratitude 
on Staines, and then glided away, like the 
stately Juno, to admire herseif in the nearest 
glass like any other coquette, black, brown, 
yellow, copper, or white. 
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That very day, towards sunset, she burst 
upon Staines quite suddenly, with her 
Coronet gleaming on her magnificent head, 
and her eyes like coals of fire, and under 
her magnificent arm, hard as a rock, a boy 
kicking and struggling in vain. She was 
fimously excited, and, for the first time, 
showed signs of the savage in the whites 
of her eyes, which seemed to tum the 
glorious pupils into semicircles. She 
clutched Staines by the Shoulder with her 
left band, and swept along with the pair 
like dark Fate, or as potent justice sweeps 
away a pair of culprits, and carried them to 
the little window, and cried " Opai — open ! " 

Dick Dale was at dinner. Phoebe lying 
down. Dick got up, rather crossly, and 
threw open the window. "What is up 
now?" Said he crossly: he was like two 
or three more Englishmen — hated to be 
bothered at dinner-time. 

"Dar," screamed XJcatella, setting down 
Tim, but holding him tight by the Shoulder ; 
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" now you teil what you see that night, you 
lilly Kafir trash ; if you not teil, I kill you 
dead;" and she showed the whites of her 
eyes, like a wild beast. 

Tim, thoroughly alarmed, quivered out 
that he had seen lilly master ride up to the 
gate one bright night, and look in, and Tim 
thought he was going in : but he changed 
his mind, and galloped away that way; 
and the monkey pointed south. 

^' And why couldn't you teil us this 

before ? " questioned Dick. 

" Me mind de sheep," said Tim, apolo- 
getically. " Me not mind de lilly master : 
jackals not eat him." 

"You no more sense dan a sheep your- 
self," said XJcatella, loftily. 

"No, no: God bless you both," cried 
poor Phoebe: "now I know the worst:" 
and a great burst of tears relieved her 
suffering heart. 

Dick went out softly. When he got 
outside the door, he drew them all apart, 
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aad Said, ^^Yuke, you are a good-hearted 
girl. I'll never forget this while I live ; 
and, Tim, there's a Shi ll ing for thee; but 
don't you go and spend it in Cape smoke ; 
that is poison to whites, and destruction 
to blacks." 

^'No, master," said Tim. "I shall buy 
much bread, and make my tomach tiff ; " 
then, with a glance of reproach at the 
domestic caterer, XJcatella, '^ I almost never 
have my tomach tiff." 

Dick left bis sister alone an hour or two, 
to have her cry out. 

Wben he went back to her, there was a 
change : the brave woman no longer lay 
prostrate. She went about her business; 
only she was always either crying or 
drowning her tears. 

He brought Dr. Staines in. Phoebe in- 
stantly tumed her back on him with a 
shudder there was no mistaking. 

'' I had better go," said Staines. " Mrs. 
Falcon will never forgive me." 
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^^She will have to quarrel with me eise," 
Said Dick, steadily. " Sit you down, Doctor. 
Honest folk. like you and me and Phoebe 
wasn't made to quarrel for want of looking 
a thing all round. My sister, she hasn't 
looked it all round, and I have. Come, 
Pheeb, 'tis no use your blinding yourself. 
How was the poor Doctor to know your 
husband is a backguard ? " 

"He is not a blackguard. How dare 
you say that to my face ? " 

" He is a blackguard, and always was. 
And now he is a thief to boot. He has 
stolen those diamonds ; you know that 
very well." 

" Gently, Mr. Dale ; you forget : they 
are as much his as mine." 

"Well, and if half a sheep is mine, and 
I take the whole and seil him, and keep the 
money, what is that but stealing ? Why, 
I wonder at you, Pheeb. You was always 
honest yourself, and yet you see the Doctor 
robbed by your man, and that does not 

VOL. III. N 
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trouble you. What has he done to deserve 
it ? He has been a good friend to us. He 
has put US on the road. We did little more 
than keep the pot boiling, before he came — 
well, yes, we stored grain ; but whose 
advice has tumed that grain to gold, I 
might say ? Well, what's his offence ? 
He trusted the diamonds to your man, 
and sent him to you, Is he the first honest 
man that has trusted a rogue? How Tfas 
he to know ? Likely he judged the hus- 
band by the wife. Answer me one thing, 
Pheeb. If he makes away with fifteen 
hundred pounds that is his, or partly yours 
— ^for he has eaten your bread ever since I 
knew him — and fifteen hundred more that 
is the Doctor's, where shall we find fifteen 
hundred pounds all in a moment, to pay the 
Doctor back his own ? " 

'' My honest friend," said Staines, '^ you 
are tormenting yourself with shadows. I 
don't believe Mr. Falcon will wrong me of 
a Shilling ; and, if he does, I shall quietly 
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repay myself out of the big diamond. Yes, 
my dear friends, I did not throw away your 
horse, nor your rifle, nor your money : I 
gave them all, and the lion's skin — I gave 
them all — ^for this." 

And he laid the big diamond on the 
table. 

It was as big as a walnut, and of the 
purest water. 

Bick Dale glanced at it stupidly. Phoebe 
tumed her back on it, with a cry of horror, 
and then came slowly round by degrees; 
and her eyes were fascinated by the royal 
gem. 

"Yes," Said Staines, sadly, '^I had to 

■w 

Strip myself of all, to buy it, and, when 
I had got it, how proud I was, and how 
happy I thought we should all be over it 
for it is half yours, half mine; Yes, Mr. 
Dale, there lies six thousand pounds that 
belong to Mrs. Falcon." 

" Six thousand pounds ! " cried Dick. 

'' I'm sure of it. And so, if your sus- 
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picions are correct, and poor Falcon should 
yield to a sudden temptation, and spend all 
that money, 1 shall just coolly deduct it 
from your share of this wonderful stone: 
so make your mind easy. But no: if 
Falcon is really so wicked as to desert his 
happy home, and so mad as to spend 
thousands in a month or two, let us go 
and save him." 

" That is my business," said Phoebe. 
^' I am going in the mail-cart to-morrow." 

"Well, you won't go alone^" said Dick. 

" Mrs. Falcon," said Staines, imploringly, 
^' let me go with you." 

" Thank you, sir. My brother can take 
care of me." 

'' Me ! You had better not take me. If 

I catch hold of him, by l'U break his 

neck, or his back, or his leg, or something : 
he'U neyer run away from you again, if I 
lay hands on him," replied Dick. 

'' I'll go alone. You are both against 
me." 
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^'No, Mrs. Falcon. I am not," said 
Staines. " My heart bleeds for you." 

"Don't you demean yourself, praying 
her," Said Dick. " It's a public con- 
veyance: you have no need to ask /ler 
leave." 

^^ That is true : I can't hinder folk from 
going to Cape Town the same day," said 
Phoebe, sullenly. 

" If I might presume to advise, I would 
take little Tommy." 

" What ! all that road : do you want me 
to los6 my child, as well as my man ? " 

'^ Oh ! Mrs. Falcon ! " 

'^ Don't speak to her, Doctor, to get your 
nose snapped off: give her time. She'U 
come to her senses before she dies." 

Next day Mrs. Falcon and Staines started 
for Cape Town. Staines paid her every 
attention, when opportunity offered. But 
she was suUen, and gloomy, and held no 
converse with him. 
' He landed her at an inn : and then told 
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her he would go at onee to the jeweller's. 
He asked her piteously would she lend him 
a poTind or two to prosecute his researehes. 
She took out her purse, without a word, 
and lent him two poiinds. 

He began to scour the town : the jewellers 
he visited could teil him nothing. At last 
he came to a shop, and there he fonnd Mrs. 
Faleon making her inqniries independently. 
She Said, eoldly, " Ton had better come 
with me, and get yonr money and thrngs." 

She took him to the bank — it happened 
to be the one she did business with — and 
Said, " This is Doctor Christie come for his 
money and jewels." 

There was some demnr at this : bnt the 
eashier recognized him, and Phoebe, making 
herseif responsible, the money and jewels 
were handed over. 

Staines whispered Phcebe, '' Are you sure 
the jewels are mine ? '- 

" They were fonnd on von, sir." 

Staines took them, looking confased. 
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He did not know what to think. When 
tiiey got into the street again he told her 
it was very kind of her to think of his 
interest at all. 

No answer: she was not going to make 
fiiends with him over such a trifle as that. 

By degrees, however, Cristopher's zeal on 
her behalf broke the ice; and besides, as 
the search proved unavailing, she needed 
sympathy ; and he gave it her, and did not 
abuse her husband, as Dick Dale did. 

One day, in the street, after a long 
thonght, she said to him, " Didn't you say, 
sir, you gave him a letter for me ? " 

" I gave him two letters ; one of them 
was to you." 

" Could you remember what you said in 
it?" 

" Perfectly. I begged you, if you should 
go to England, to break the truth to my 
wife. She is very excitable; and sudden 
joy has killed ere now. I gave you par- 
ticular instructions." 
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"And you were very wise. But what- 
ever could make you think I would go to 
England ? " 

" He told me you only wanted an excuse.'^ 

"Ohü" 

" When he told me that, I caught at it, 
of course. It was all the world to me to 
get my Eosa told by such a kind, good, 
sensible friend aö you: and, Mrs. Falcon, 
I had no scruple about troubling you ; 
because I knew the stones would seil for 
at least a thousand pounds more in England 
than here, and that would pay your ex- 
penses." 

'^ I see, sir : I see. 'Twas very natural : 
you love your wife." 

"Better than my lifo." 

"And he told you I only wanted an 
excuse to go to England ? " 

" He did indeed. It was not true ? " 

" It was anything but true. I had 
suffered so in England : I had been so 
happy here : too happy to last. Ah ! well, 
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it is all over. Let us think of the matter 
in hand. Sure that was not the only letter 
you gave my husband ? Didn't you write 
ioher?'' 

'' Of course I did ; but that was enclosed 
to you, and not to be given to her until you 
had broken the joyful news to her. Yes, 
Mrs. Falcon, I wrote and told her every- 
thing: my loss at sea: how I was saved, 
after, by your kindness. Our journeys — 
from Cape Town — and then to the diggings, 
my sudden good fortune — my hopes — ^my 
joy — oh, my poor Eosa : and now I suppose 
she ^1 never get it. It is too cruel of 
him. I shall go home by the next steamer. 
I can^t stay here any longer, for you or 
anybody. Oh, and I enclosed my ruby 
ring, that she gave me, for I thought she 
might not belieye you without that." 

" Let me think," said PhoGbe, turning 
ashy pale. '' For mercy's sake, let me 
think." 

" He has read both those letters, sir." 
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^' She will never see hers: any morc 
than I shall see mine." 

She paused again, thinking harder and 
harder. 

" We mußt take two places in the next 
mail steamer. I must look after my hus- 
band ; and you after your wife." 



CHAPTEK XXV. 

V 

Mrs. Falcon's bitter feeling against Dr. 
Staines did not subside ; it merely went out 
of sight a little. They were thrown to- 
gether by potent circumstances, and, in a 
manner, connected by mutual obligations; 
so an open rupture seemed too nnnatural. 
Still Phoebe was a woman, and, blinded by 
her love for her husband, could not forgive 
the innocent cause of their present nnhappy 
Separation; though the fault lay entirely 
with Falcon. 

Staines took her on board the steamer, and 
paid her every attention. She was also civil 
to him; but it was a cold and constrained 
civility. 

About a hundred miles from land the 
steamer stopped, and the passengers soon 
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leamed there was something wrong with her 
machinery. In fect, after due consnltation, 
the captain decided to put back. 

This irritated and distressed Mrs. Falcon 
so, that the captain, desirous to oblige her, 
hailed a fast schooner, that tacked across her 
bows, and gave Mrs. Falcon the Option of 
going back with him, or going on in the 
schooner, with whose skipper he was ac- 
quainted. 

Staines advised her on no account to trust 
to sails, when she conld have steam with 
only a delav of four or five days : but she 
Said, "Anything sooner than go back. I 
can't, I ean't, on such an errand." 

Accordingly she was put on board the 
schooner, and Staines, after some hesitation, 
feit bound to accompany her. 

It proYed a sad error. Contrary winds 
assailed them the very next day, and with 
such sererity that they had repeatedly to 
lie to. 

On one of these oeeasions, with a ship 
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reeling under them like a restive horse, and 
the waves running mountains high, poor 
Phcebe's terrors overmastered both her hos- 
tility and her reserve. " Doctor," said she, 

^' I believe 'tis God's will we shall never see 
England. I must try and die more like a 
Christian than I have lived, forgiving all 
who have wronged me, and you, that have 
been my good friend and my worst enemy, 
but you did not mean it. Sir, what has 
tumed me against you so — your wife was 
my husband's sweetheart before he married 
me." 

^' My wife your husband's — you are 
dreaming." 

'' Nay, sir, onee she came to my shop, and 
I saw directly I was nothing to him, and he 
owned it all to me ; he had courted her, and 
she jilted him ; so he said. Why should he 
teil me a lie about that? I'd lay my life 
'tis true. And now you have sent him to 
her your own seif ; and, at sight of her, I 
shall be nothing again. Well, when this 
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ship goes down, they can marry, and I hope 
he will be happy, happier than I can make 
him, that tried my best, God knows." 

This conversation surprised Staines not a 
little. However he said, with great warmth, 
it was falso. His wife had danced and 
flirted with some young gentleman at one 
time, when there was a brief misunder- 
standing between him and her, but sweet- 
heart she had never had, except him. He 
courted her fresh from school. " New, my 
good sonl," said he, '^ make your mind eg^y ; 
the ship is a good one, and well handled, and 
in no danger whatever : and my wife is in 
no danger from your husband. Sinoe you 
and your brother teil me that he is a villain, 
I am bound to believe you. But my wife is 
an angeL In our miserable hour of parting, 
she vowed not to marry again, should I be 
taken from her. Marry again ! what am I 
talking of ? Why, if he visits her at all, it 
will be to let her know I am alive, and give 
her my letter. Do you mean to teil me she 
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will listen to vows of love from him, when 
her whole heart is in rapture for me ? Such 
nonsense ! " 

This burst of his did not aflEront her, and 
did not comfort her. 

At last the wind abated; and, after a 
wearisome calm, a light breeze came, and 
the schooner crept homeward, 

Phcebe restrained herseif for several days ; 
bnt at last she came back to the subject; 
this time it was in an apologetic tone-at 
^tarting. " I know you think me a foolish 
woman," she said ; " but my poor Eeginald 
could never resist a pretty face ; and she is 
so lovely : and you should haye «een how 
he tumed when she came in to my place. 

■v 

Oh, SIT, there has been more between tibem 
than you know of ; and, when I think that 
he will have been in England so many 
months before we get there, oh, Doctor, 
sometimes I feel as I should go mad: my 
head it is like a fumace, and see, my brow is 
all wrinkled again." 
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Then Staines tried to comfort her; as- 
sured her she was tormenting herseif idly : 
her husband would perhaps have spent some 
of the diamond money on his amusement ; 
but what if he had, he should deduct it out 
of the big diamond, which was also their 
Joint propcrty, and the loss would hardly be 
feit. '^ As to my wife, madam, I have but 
one anxiety; lest he should go blurting it 
out that I am alive, and almost kill her with 

" He will not do that, sir. He is no 
fooL'' 

'^ I am glad of it ; for there is nothing 
eise to fear." 

" Man, I teil you there is everything to 
fear. You don't know him as I do ; nor his 
power over women." 

'^ Mrs. Falcon, aro you beut on aflfronting 

*' No, sir ; heaven forbid.'- 
'* Thon ploaso to elose this subject for ever. 
In throc weoks wo shall be in England.'' 
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" Ay ; but he has been there six montlis.'^ 

He bowed stiffly to her, went to his 

cabin, and avoided the poor foolish woman 

as much as he could without seeming too 

unkind. 
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CHAPTEK XXVI. 

Mrs. Staines made one or two movements 
— ^to stop Lord Tadeaster — ^with her hand, 
that expressive feature with which, at such 
times, a sensitive woman can do aU but speak. 

When, at last, he paused for her reply, 
she Said, " Me marry again ! Oh, for 
shame ! " 

" Mrs. Staines — Bosa — you will marry 
again, some day." 

" Never. Me take another husband, after 
such a man as I have lost ! I should be a 
monster. Oh, Lord Tadeaster, you have 
been so kind to me ; so sympathising. You 
made me believe you loved my Christopher 
too; and now you have spoiled all. It is 
too cruel." 
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"Oh, Mrs. Staines, do you think me 
capable of feigning — don't you see my love 
for you has taken you by surprise? But 
how could I visit you — ^look on you — ^hear 
you — ^mingle my regrets with yours : yours 
were the deepest, of course ; but mine were 
honest." 

" I believe it." And she gave him her 
band. He held it, and kissed it, and eried 
over it, as the young will, and implored her, 
on bis knees, not to condemn herseif to life- 
long widowhood, and him to despair. 

Then she cried too; but she was firm; 
and by degrees, she made him see that her 
heart was inaccessible. 

Then, at last, he submitted with tearful 
eyes, but a valiant heart. 

She offered friendship, timidly. 

But he was too much of a man to fall into 
that trap. " No," he said ; '' I could not, I 
could not. Love or nothing." 

"You are right," said she, pityingly. 
"Forgive me. In my selfishness and my 
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usual folly, I did not see this Coming on, or 
I wonld have spared you this mortifica- 
tion." 

" Never mind that," gnlped the little earl. 
^^ I shall always be proud I knew you, and 
proud I loved you, and offered you my 
hand." 

Then the magnanimous little fellow 
blessed her, and left her, and discontinued 
his Visits. 

Mr. Lusignan found her crying, and got 
the truth out of her. He was in despair. 
He remonstrated kindly, but firmly. Truth 
compels me to say that she politely ignored 
him. He observed that phenomenon, and 
Said, ^^ Yery well then, I shall telegraph for 
Uncle Phüip." 

^^Do," Said the rebel. ^'He is always 
welcome.'' 

Philip, telegraphed, came down that even- 
ing ; likewise his little black bag. He found 
them in the drawing-room : Papa with the 
Pall Mall Gazette^ Eosa seated, sewing, at a 
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lamp. She made little Christie's clothes 
herseif; fancy that ! 

Having ascertained that the little boy was 
well, Philip adroitly hiding that he had come 
down tom with anxiety - on that head, 
inquired, with a show of contemptuous in- 
difference, whose cat was dead. 

"Nobody's," said Lusignan, crossly. Then 
he tlimed and pointed the Gazette at his off- 
spring. '' Do you see that young lady, 
stitching there so demurely ?" 

Philip carefully wiped and then put on 
his spectacles. 

*' I see her," said he. ^' She does look a 
little too innocent. None of them are really 
so innocent as all that. Has she been 
swearing at the nurse, and boxing her 
ears?" 

'^ Worse than that. She has been and 
refased the Earl of Tadeaster." 

'' Eefused him — ^what — has that little 
monkey had the audacity ?" 

^' The condescension, you mean. Yes." 
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" And she has refused him ?'' 

" And twenty thousand a year." 

" What immorality !" 

' ' Worse. Wliat absurdity ! ' ' 

" How is it to be accounted for ? Ib it 
the old story ? ^ I could never love him.' 
No; that's inadequate; for they all love a 
title and twenty thousand a year." 

Rosa sewed on all this time in demnre and 
absolute silence. 

^' She ignores us," said Philip. " It is 
intolerable. She does not appreciate our 
politeness in talking at her, Let us arraign 
her before our sacred tribunal, and have her 
into court. Now, mistress, the Senate of 
Venice is assembled, and you must be pleased 
to teil US why you refused a title and twenty 
thousand a year, with a small but sym- 
metrical earl tacked on.'' 

Eosa laid down her work, and said quietly, 
"Uncle, almost the last words that passed 
between me and my Christopher, we pro- 
mised each other solemnly never to marry 
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again tili death should us part. You know 
how deep my sorrow has been that I can 
find so few wishes of my lost Cliristopher to 
obey. Well, to-day I have had an oppor- 
tunity at last. I have obeyed my own lost 
one : it has cost me a tear or two ; but, for 
all that, it has given me one little gleam of 
happiness. Ah, foolish woman, that obeys 
too late!" 

And, with this, the tears began to run. 

All this seemed a little too high-flown to 
Mr. Lusignan. ^^ There," said he, " see on 
what a straw her mind tnms. So, but for 
that, you would have done the right thing, 
and married the earl ?" 

"I dare say I should — at the time — to 
stop his crying." 

And, with this listless remark, she quietly 
took up her sewing again. 

The sagacious Philip looked at her 
gravely. He thought to himself how 
piteous it was to see so young and lovely 
a creature, that had given up all hope of 
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happiness for herseif. These being his real 
thoughts, he expressed himself as foUows : 
" We had better drop this subjeet, sir. This 
young lady will take us potent, grave, and 
reverend signors out of our depth, if we 
don't mind." 

But the moment he got her alone he kissed 
her patemally, and said, "Kosa, it is not 
lost on me, your fidelity to the dead. As 
years roll on, and your deep wound first 
closes, then skins, then heals " 

" Ah, let me die first " 

^^Time and nature will absolve you from 
that vow : but bless you for thinking this 
can never be. Eosa, your foUy of this day 
has made you my heir : so never let money 
tempt you, for you have enough, and will 
have more than enough, when I go." 

He was as good as his word ; altered his 
will next day, and made Eosa his residuary 
legatee. When he had done this, foreseeing 
no fresh oecasion for his Services, he pre- 
pared for a long visit to Italy. He was 
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packing up his tlungfl to go thcro, when ho 
roceivod a Uno from Lady Cicoly Trohomo, 
asking him to call on her profossionally. As 
tho lady'ß sorvant bronglit it, ho sont back a 
Uno to ßay ho no longor practisod modicino, 
but would caU on hör as a friond in an hour's 
timo. 

Ho found hör rocUning, tho picturo of 
lassitudo. ^^ How good of you to como," 
sho drawlod. 

" What'stho matter?" said ho brusquely. 

^*I wish to cawnsult you about mysolf. 
I think if anybody can brighton mo up, it is 
you. I fool such a languaw — such a want 
of spirit ; and I got palaa, and that is not 
dosiwable." 

Ho oxaminod hör tonguo and tho whito of 
her oyo, and told her, in his blunt way, sho 
ato and drank too muoh. 

^^ Excuso mo, sir," said sho, stiffly. 

^^ I moan too ofton. Now, lot's soo. Cup 
of tca in bod, of a moming ?" 

'' Yaas." 
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"Dinner at two?" 

" We call it luncheon." 

" Are you a ventriloquist ?" 

" Then it is only your lips call it luncheon, 
Your poor stomach, conld it speak, would 
call it dinner. Aftemoon tea ?" 

"Yaas." 

" At 7*30 another dinner. Tea after that. 
Your afflicted stomach gets no rest. You 
eat pastry ?" 

" I confess it." 

" And sugar in a dozen forms ?" 

She nodded. 

" Well, sugar is poison to your tempera- 
ment. Now I'U set you up, if you can obey. 
Give up your morning dram." 

"Whatdwam?" 

" Tea in bed, before eating. Can't you 
see that is a dram? Animal food twice a 
day. No wine but a little claret and water; 
no pastry, no sweets, and play battledore 
with one of your male subjects." 
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" Battledaw! won't a lady do for that ?" 

" No : you would get talking, and not 
play ad sudorem.^^ 

" Ad sudawem ! what is that ?" 

'' In eamest." 

" And will sudawem and the west put 
me in better spiwits, and give me a tinge ?" 

'^ It will incarnadine the lily, and make 
you the happiest young lady in England, as 
you are the best." 

'^ I should like to be much happier than 
I am good, if we could manage it among 

US." 

^' We will manage it among us ; for if the 
diet allowed should not make you boister- 
ously gay, I have a remedy behind, suited 
to your temperament. I am old-fashioned, 
and believe in the temperaments." 
" And what is that wemedy ?" 
" Try diet, and hard exercise, first." 
'^ Oh yes : but let me know that wemedy." 
'^ I warn you it is what we call in 
medicine an heroic one." 
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^' Never mind. I am despewate." 
"Well, then, the heroic remedy — to be 

used only as a desperate resort, mind — ^you 

must marry an Irishman." 

This took the lady's breath away. 

" Ma\rwy a niee man ?" 

" A niee man ; no. That means a fool. 

Marry seientifieally — a preeaution etemally 

negleoted. Marry a Hibemian gentleman, 

a being as mereurial as you are lym- 

phatic." 

" Mereurial ! — ^lympbatie ! " 

" Oh, hard words break no bones, ma'am." 
"Xo, sir. And it is very eurious. No, 

I won't teil yon. Tes, I will. Hern ! — 1 

think I have notieed one/' 
" One what ?" 

" One Iwishman — dangling after me." 
" Then your ladyship has only to tighten 

the eord — and hes done for." 

Having administered this prescription, 

cur langhing philosopher went off to Italy, 

and there feil in with some eonntrvmen to 
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his mind, so he accompanied them to Egypt 
and Palestine. 

His absence, and Lord Tadcaster's, made 
Kosa Staines's lifo extremely monotonous. 
Day followed day, and week followed week, 
each so unvarying, ^at, on a retrospect, 
three months seemed like one day. 

And I think, at last, youth and natnre 
began to rebel, and secretly to crave some 
little change or incident to niffle the stag- 
nant pool. Yet she wonld not go into 
Society, and would only receive two or 
three dull people at the villa : so she made 
the very monotony which was beginning to 
tire her, and nnrsed a sacred grief she had 
no need to nnrse, it was so trnly genuine. 

She was in this forlom condition, when, 
one moming, a carriage drove to the door, 
and a card was brought up to her — " Mr. 
Eeginald Falcon." 

Falcon's history, between this and onr 
last advices, is soon disposed of. 
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When, after a little struggle with his 
better angel, he rode past his wife's gate, 
he intended, at first, only to go to Cape 
Town, seil the diamonds, have a lark, and 
bring home the balance: bnt, as he rode 
sonth, his views expanded. He conld have 
ten times the fun in London, and cheaper ; 
since he conld seil the diamonds for more 
money, and also conceal the tme price. 
This was the Bohemian's whole mind in the 
bnsiness. He had no designs whatever on 
Mrs. Steines, nor did he intend to steal the 
diamonds, bnt to embezzle a poition of the 
pnrchase-money, and enjoy the pleasures 
and vices of the capital for a few months ; 
then back to his milch cow, Phoebe, and 
load a quiot life tili the next nncontroUable 
fit shonld come upon him along with the 
mcans of satisfying it 

On tho way, he read Staines's letter to 
Mrs. Falcon, Tory carefullT. He never 
broke tho seal of tho Icttor to Mrs. Staines. 
That was to be given her when he had 
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broken the good news to her ; and this he 
determined to do with such skill, as should 
make Dr. Staines very nnwilling to look 
suspiciously or ill-naturedly into money 
accounts. 

He reached London; and, being a 
thorough egotist, attended first to bis 
own interests; be never went near Mrs. 
Staines nntil be bad visited every diamond 
mercbant and dealer in tbe metropolis : be 
sbowed tbe small stones to tbem all; but 
be sbowed no more tban one large stone 
to eacb. 

At last be got an offer of £1,200 for tbe 
small stones, and tbe same for tbe large 
yellow stone, and £900 for tbe second 
largest stone. He took tbis £900, and 
instantly wrote to Pboebe, telling ber be 
bad a sudden inspiration to bring tbe 
diamonds to England, wbicb be could not 
regret, since be bad never done a wiser 
tbing. He bad sold a Single stone for 
£800, and bad sent tbe Doctor's £400 to ber 
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account in Cape Town; and, as each sale 
was effected, the half would be so remitted. 
She would see by that he was wiser than 
in former days. He shonld only stay so 
long as might be necessary to seil them all 
equally well. His own share he would 
apply to paying off mortgages on the family 
estate, of which he hoped some day to see 
her the mistress, or he would send it direct 
to her, whichever she might prefer. 

Now the main object of this artful letter 
was to keep Phoebe quiet, and not have her 
Coming after him, of which he feit she was 
very capable. 

The money got safe to Cape Town, but 
the letter to Phoebe miscarried. How this 
happened was never positively known ; but 
the servant of the lodging-house was after- 
wards detected cutting stamps off ti letter ; 
so perhaps she had played that game on this 
occasion. 

By this means, matters took a curious 
turn. Falcon, intending to lull his wife 
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into a false secimty, lulled himself into 
that State instead. 

When he had taken care of himself, and 
got £500 to play the fool with, then he 
condescended to remember his errand of 
mercy; and he came down to Gravesend, 
to See Mrs. Staines. 

On the read, he gave his mind seriously 
to the delicate and dangerous task. It did 
not, however, disquiet him as it wonld you, 
sir, or you, madam. He had a great 
advantage over you. He was a liar — a 
smooth, ready, accomplished liar — and he 
knew it. 

This was the outline he had traced in his 
mind ; he should appear very subdued and 
sad; should wear an air of condolenee. 
But, after a while, should say, " And yet 
men have been lost like that, and escaped. 
A man was picked up on a raft in those 
very latitudes, and brought into Cape Town. 
A fiiend of mine saw him, months after, at 
the hospital. His memory was shaken — 

VOL. ni. P 
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could not teil his name; but in .other 
respects he was all right again." 

If Mrs. Staines took fire at thia, he would 
say his friend knew all the particulara, and 
he would ask him, and so leare that to 
rankle tili next visit. And, having planted 
his germ of hope, he would grow it, and 
water it, by visits and correspondence, tili 
he could throw off the mask, and say he 
was convinced Staines was alive : and from 
that, by other degrees, tili he could say, 
on his wife's authority, that the man picked 
up at sea, and cured at her house, was the 
very physieian who bad saved her brotiier's 
-life : and so on to the overwhehuing proof 
he carried in the ruby ring and the letter. 

I am afraid the cunning and dexterily, 
the subtlety and taet reqnired, interested 
him more in the conunission than did the 
benevolence. 

called, seut up his card, and composed 
luntenance for his part, like an actor 
"Wing. 



ben evolen 

^^^^^^cal] 
^^^^^^^Hteunl 
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" Not at home." 

He stared with amazement. 

The history of a " Not at home " is not, 
in general, worth recording : but this is an 
exception» 

On receiving Falcon's card, Mrs. Staines 
gave a little start, and colonred faintly. 
She instantly resolved not to see him. 
What ! the man she had flirted with, almost 
jilted, and refased to marry — ^he dared to 
be aKve when her Christopher was dead, 
and had come there to show her he was alive ! 

She Said ''Not at home'' with a tone of 
unusual sharpness and decision, whieh left 
the servant in no doubt he must be equally 
deeided at the hall door. 

Falcon received the sudden freezer with 
amazement. "Nonsense," said he. "Not 
at home at this time of the morning — ^to 
an old friend!" 

"Not at home !" said the man, doggedly. 

" Oh, very well," said Falcon, with a 
bitter sneer, and retumed to London. 
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He feit sure she was at home ; and, being 
a tremendous egotist, he said, '^ Oh ! all 
right. If she would rather not know her 
husband is alive, it is all one to me ; " and 
he actually took no more notice of her for 
a Ml week, and never thought of her, 
except to chuckle over the penalty she was 
paying for daring to aflEront his vanity. 

However, Sunday came; he saw a dull 
day before him, and so he relented, and 
thought he would give her another trial. 

He went down to Gravesend by boat, and 
stroUed towards the villa. 

When he was about a hundred yards 
from the villa, a lady, all in black, came out 
with a nurse and child. 

Falcon knew her figure all that way off, 
and it gave him a curious thrill that sur- 
prised him. He foUo wed her, and was not very 
far behind her when she reached the church. 
She turned at the porch, kissed the child 
eamestly, and gave the nurse some direc- 
tions ; then entered the church. 
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" Come," Said Falcon, ^^ I'U have a look 
at her, any way." 

He went into the church, and walked up 
a aide aisle to a pillar, from which he 
thought he might be able to see the whole 
congregation ; and, sure enough, there she 
sat, a few yards from him. She was lovelier 
than ever. Mind had grown on her face 
with trouble. An angelic expression illu- 
minated her beauty ; he gazed on her, 
fascinated. He drank and drank her beauty 
two mortal honrs, and, when the church 
broke np, and she went home, he was half 
afraid to follow her, for he feit how hard 
it wonld be to say anything to her but that 
the old love had retumed on him with 
double force. 

However, having watched her home, he 
walked slowly to and fro composing himself 
for the interview. 

He now determined to make the process 
of informing her a very long one : he would 
spin it out, and so secure many a sweet 
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interview with her: and, who knows, he 
might fascinate her as she had him, ^and 
ripen gratitude into love, as he understood 
that word. 

He called, he sent in his card. The man 
went in, and came back with a sonorous 
'' Not at home." 

^'Not at home? nonsense. Why she is 
just come in from church." 

" Not at home," said the man, evidently 
streng in his instructions. 

Falcon tumed white with rage at this 
second aflfront. ^'All the worse for her,'' 
said he, and tumed on his heel. 

He went home, raging with disappoint- 
ment and wounded vanity, and — since such 
love as his is seldom very far from hate — 
he swore she should never know from him 
that her husband was alive. He even 
moralised. '^ This comes of being so im- 
selfish," said he. " I'U give that game up 
for ever." 

By-and-by, a mere negative revenge was 
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not enough for him, and he set his wits to 
work to make her smart. 

He wrote to her from his lodgings : — 

^^ Dear Madam, 

"What a pity you are never at 
home to me. I had something to say about 
your husband, that I thought might interest 
you. 

^' Yours truly, 

" E. Falcon." 

Imagine the effect of this abominable 
note. It was like a rock flung into a placid 
pool. It set Eosa trembling all over. What 
conld he mean ? 

She ran with it to her father, and asked 
hiTYi what Mr. Falcon could mean. 

^^ I have no idea," said he. " You had 
better ask him, not me." 

" I am afraid it is only to get to see me. 
You know he admired me once. Ah, how 
suspicious I am getting." 
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Rosa wrote to Falcon : — 

'^ Dear Sir, 

" Since my bereavement I see 
scarcely anybody. My servant did not 
know you ; so I hope you will excuse me. 
If it is too much trouble to call again, 
would you kindly explain your note to me 
by letter. 

'^ Yours respectfiilly, 

" EosA Staines." 

Falcon cbnckled bitterly over this. ^'No, 
my lady," said he. " I'll serve you out. 
You shall run after me like a little dog. I 
bave got the bone that will draw you." 

He wrote back coldly to say that the 
matter he had wiöhed to communicate was 
too delicate and important to put on paper ; 
that he would try and get down to Gravesend 
again some day or other, but was much 
occupied, and had already put himself to 
inconvenience. He added, in a postscript, 
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that he was always at home from four to 
flve. 

Next day he got hold of the servant, and 
gave her minute instructions, and a guinea. 

Then the wretch got some tools and 
bored a hole in the partition wall of his 
sitting-room. The paper had large flowers. 
He was artist enough to conceal the trick 
with water-colours. In his bed-room the 
hole Game behind the eurtains. 

That very aftemoon, as he had foreseen, 
Mrs. Staines called on him. The maid, 
duly instructed, said Mr. Falcon was out, 
but would soon retum, and could she wait 
his retum ? The maid being so very civil, 
Mrs. Staines said she would wait a little 
while, and was immediately ushered into 
Falcon's sitting-room. There she sat down ; 
but was evidently ill at ease, restless, 
flushed. She could not sit quiet, and at 
last began to walk up and down the room, 
almost wildly. Her beautiful eyes glittered, 
and the whole woman seemed on fire. The 
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oaitiff, who was watching her, saw and 
gloatod on all this, and enjoyed to the fall 
hör boauty and agitation, and hia revenge 
for hör " Not at homee." 

But, after a long time, there was a 
roaotion : sho sat down and uttered some 
plaintivo sounds inarticulate, or nearly ; 
and at last sho bogan to cty. 

Tlion it cost Falcon an effort not to come 
in and oomfort her ; but he controUed him- 
Hplf und kopt quiot. 

Bho rang tho boll. She asked for writing 
piIHT, and sho TtToto her unseen tonnentor 
a huniblo noto, bcgging him, for old 
»oqnaintanoo, to call on her, and teil her 
what Ins mysterions words meant that had 
tilKnl hör with agitation. 

Tliia dono, sho went away, with a deep 
Bigh, und Fulcou omergod, and poimced 
hör Iett<ir. 

kissod it ; ho read it a dozen times : 

it down Thore sho had sat, and bis base 

oTorpowcriHl him. Hör beauty, her 



^^^■tahc 
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agitation, her fear, her tears, all combined 
to madden him, and do the devil's work in 
his false, selfish heart, so open to viotent 
passions, so dead to conscience. 

For onee in his life he was violently 
agitated, and tprn by conflicting feelings : 
he walked about the room more wildly than 
his victim had ; and if it be true that, in cer- 
tain great temptations, good and bad angels 
fight for a man, here you might have seen 
as fierce a battle of that kind as ever was. 

At last he rushed out into the air, and 
did not retum tili ten o'clock at night. He 
came back pale and haggard, and with a 
look of crime in his face. 

True Bohemian as he was, he sent for a 
pint of brandy. 

So then the die was cast, and something 
was to be done that called for brandy. 

He bolted himself in, and drank a wine- 
glass of it neat ; then another ; then 

another. 
Now his pale check is flushed, and his 
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eye glitters. Drink for ever! great Ruin 
of English souls, as well as bodies. 

He put the poker in the fire and heated 
it red bot. 

He brought Staines's letter, and softened 
the sealing-wax witb tbe bot poker; tben 
witb bis pen-knife made a neat incision in 
tbe wax, and opened tbe letter. He took 
out tbe ringj and put it carefully away. 
Thcn be ligbted a eigar, and read tbe letter, 
and studicd it. Many a man, eapable of 
murder in beat of passion, could not have 
resistcd tbe patbos of tbis letter. Many a 
Newgate tbief, aftcr reading it, would have 
feit such pity for tbe loving busband who 
had suffered to tbe verge of death, and then 
to the brink of madne^s, and for tbe poor 
l>creavcd \rifo, that be vrould have taken 
tbe Icttor down to Gravcsend that very 
night^ thougb ho piekod two fresh pockets 
to dcfray tlie exix>nscs of tbe road. 

But tliis was an cgotist. Good-nature 
had curbed bis egotism a litüe while ; but 
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now vanity and passion had swept away all 
iinselfish feelings, and the pnre egotist alone 
remained. 

Now, the pure egotist has been defined as 
a man who will bnm down bis neighbour^s 
bouse to Cook himself an egg. Mnrder is 
but Egotism carried out to its natural 
climax. Wbat is mnrder to a pnre egotist, 
especially a brandied one ? 

I knew an egotist, who met a female 
aequaintance in Newhaven viUage. She 
had a one-pound note, and offered to treat 
him. She changed this note to treat him. 
Fish she gave him, and much whisky. Cost 
her fonr Shillings. He ate and drank with 
her, at her expense ; and bis aorta, or prin- 
cipal blood-vessel, being warmed with her 
whisky, he mnrdered her for the change, 
the odd sixteen Shillings. 

I had the pleasure of seeing that egotist 
hnng, with these eyes. It was a slice of 
luck that, I grieve to say, has not occnrred 
again to me. 
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So much for a whiskied egotist. 

His less truculeiit, but equally remorse- 
less, brother in villainy, the brandied 
egotist, Falcon, could read that poor hus- 
band's letter without blenching ; the love 
and the anticipations of rapture, these made 
him writhe a little with jealousy, but they 
roused not a grain of pity. He was a true 
egotist, blind, remorseless. 

In this, his true character, he studied the 
letter profoundly, and mastered all the facts, 
and digested them well. 

All manner of diabolical artifices pre- 
sented themselves to his brain, harren of 
true intellect, y et fertile in fraud ; in that, 
and all low cunning and subtlety, far more 
than a match for Solomon or Bacon. 

His sinister studies were pursued far into 
the night. Then he went to bed, and his 
unbounded egotism gave him the sleep a 
grander criminal would have courted in 
vain on the verge of a monstrous and de- 
liberate crime. 
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Next day he went to a fashionable tailor, 
and ordered a complete suit of black. This 
was made in forty-eight hours ; the interval 
was spent mainly in concocting lies to be 
incorporated with the number of minute 
facts he had gained from Staines's letter, 
and in making close imitations of his hand- 
writing. 

Thus armed, and crammed with more lies 
than the " Menteur " of Corneille, but not 
such innocent ones, he went down to 
Gravesend, all in deep mouming, with 
crape round his hat. 

He presented himself at the villa. 

The servant was all obsequiousness. 
Yes, Mrs. Staines received few yisitors ; 
but she was at home to Mm. He even 
began to falter excuses. '^Nonsense," 
Said Falcon, and slipped a sovereign into 
his band ; ^^ you are a good servant, and 
obey Orders." 

The servant' s respect doubled, and he 
ushered the visitor into the drawing-room, 
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as one whose name was a passport. " Mr. 
Eeginald Falcon, madam." 

Mrs. Staines was alone. She rose to 
meet him. Her colour came and went : her 
füll eye feil on him, and took in all at a 
glance — ^that he was all in black, and that 
he had a beard^ and looked pale, and ill at 
ease. 

Little dreaming that this was the anxiety 
of a felon about to take the actual plunge 
into a novel crime, she was rather pre- 
possessed by it. The beard gave him 
dignity, and hid his mean, cruel mouth. 
His black suit seemed to say he, too, had 
lost some one dear to him ; and that was a 
ground of sympathy. 

She received him kindly, and thanked 
him for taking the trouble to come again. 
She begged him to be seated; and then, 
woman-like, she waited for him to explain. 

But he was in no hnrry, and waited for 
her. He knew she would speak if he was 
süent. 
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She could not keep him waiting long. 
" Mr. Falcon," said she, hesitating a little, 
''you have something to say to me about 
him I have lost." 

" Yes," said he, soffcly. ^^ I have some- 
thing I coidd say ; and I think I ought to 
say it : but I am afraid ; because I don't 
know what will be the result. I fear to 
make you more iinhappy." 

" Me ! more unhappy ? Me, whose dear 
husband lies at the bottom of the ocean. 
Other poor woimded creatures have the 
wretched comfort of knowing where he lies 
— of carrying flowers to his tomb. But I — 
oh, Mr. Falcon, I am bereaved of all : even 
his poor remains lost, — ^lost," — she conld 
say no more. 

Then that craven heart began to quake at 
what he was doing; quaked, yet per- 
severed; but his own voice quivered, and 
his cheek grew ashy pale. No wonder. If 
ever God condescended to pour lightning 
on a skunk, surely now was the time. 

VOL. III. Q 
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Shaking and sweating with terror at his 
own act, he stammered out, " Would it be 
the least comfort to you to know that you 
are not denied that poor consolafion ? Sup- 
pose he died not so miserably as you think ? 
Suppose he was picked up at sea, in a dying 
State?" 

^<Ah!" 

^' Suppose he lingered, nursed by kind 
and sympathising hands, that ahnest sayed 
him ? Suppose he was laid in hallowed 
ground, and a great many tears shed over 
his grave ? " 

"Ah, that would indeed be a comfort. 
And it was to say this you came. I thank 
you. I bless you. But, my good, kind 
friend, you are deceived. You don't know 
my husband. You never saw him. He 
perished at sea." 

"Will it be kind, or unkind, to teil you 
why I think he died as I teil you, and not 
at sea?" 

" Kind, but impossible. You deeeive 
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yourself. Ah, I see. You foiind some 
poor sufferer, and were good to liim ; but it 
was not my poor Christie. Oh, if it were, 
I should worship you. But I thank you, 
as it is. It was very kind to want to give 
me this little, little erumb of comfort ; for 
I know I did not behave well to you, sir : 
but you are generous, and have forgiven a 
poor heart-broken creature, that never was 
very wise." 

He gave her time to cry, and then said to 
her, " I only wanted to be sure it would be 
any comfort to you. Mrs. Staines, it is 
true I did not even know his name ; nor 
yours. When I met, in this very room, 
the great disappointment that has saddened 
my own life, I left England directly. I 
coUected funds, went to Natal, and tumed 
landowner and farmer. I have made a 
large fortune, but I need not teil you I am 
not happy. Well, I had a yacht, and, 
sailing from Cape Town to Algoa Bay, I 
picked up a raft, with a dying man on it. 
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He was perishing of exhaustion and ex- 
posure. I got a little brandy between bis 
Ups, and kept bim alive. I landed with 
bim at onee : and we nursed bim on sbore. 
We bad to be very cautious. He improved. 
AVe got bim to take egg-flip. He smiled 
on US at first, and tben be tbanked ns. I 
nursed bim day and nigbt for ten days. 
He got mucb stronger. He spoke to me, 
tbanked me again and again, and told me 
bis name was Cbristopber Staines. He told 
me be sbould never get well. I implored 
bim to bave com'age. He said be did not 
want for courage; but nature bad been. 
tried too bard. We got so fond of eacb 
otber. Ob ! " — ^and tbe caitiff pretended to 
break down ; and bis feigned grief mingled 
witb Kosa^s despairing sobs. 

He made an apparent effort, and said, 
'' He spoke to me of bis wife, bis darling 
Rosa. Tbe name made me start, but I 
eould not know it was you. At last be was 
strong enougb to write a few lines, and be 
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made me promise to take them to his 
wife." 

^^ Ah !" Said Eosa. • ^' Show them me." 

"Iwül." 

" This moment." And her hands began 
to work convidsively. 

" I cannot," said Falcon. " I have not 
brought them with me," 

Kosa cast a keen eye of suspicion and 
terror on him. His not bringing the letter 
seemed monstrous ; and so, indeed, it was. 
The fact is, the letter was not written. 

Falcon affected not to notice her keen 
look. He flowed on, " The address he put 
on that letter astonished me. ' Kent Yilla.' 
Of eourse I knew Kent Villa: and he 
called you ' Eosa.' " 

"How could you come to me without 
that letter?" cried Eosa, wringing her 
hands. " How am I to know ? It is all 
so Strange, so incredible." 

"Don't you believe me?" said Falcon, 
sadly. "Why should I deceive you? 
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The first time I came down to teil you all 
this I did not know who Mrs. Staines was. 
I suspected; but no more. The second 
time, I saw you in the church, and then I 
knew ; and foUowed you to try and teil you 
all this; and you were not at home to 
me." 

'^ Forgive me," said Eosa, carelessly: 
then, eamestly, ''The letter ! when can I 
seeit?" 

'' I will send, or bring it»" 

" Bring it ! I am in agony tili I see it. 
Oh, my darling ! my darling ! It can't be 
true. It was not my Christie. He lies in 
the depths of the ocean. Lord Tadeaster 
was in the ship, and he says so : everybody 
says so." 

'' And I say he sleeps in hallowed 
ground, and these hands laid him there." 

Eosa lifted her hands to heaven, and 
cried, piteously, '' I don't know what to 
think. You would not willingly deceive 
me. But how can this be? Oh, Uncle 
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Philip, why are you away from me ? Sir, 
you say he gave you a letter ?" 

'' Yes.'' 

" Oh, why, why did you not bring it?" 

"Because he told me the contents; and 
I thought he prized my poor efforts too 
highly. It did not occur to me you would 
doubt my word." 

" Oh, no ; no more I do : but I fear it 
was not my Christie." 

" I'll go for the letter at onee, Mrs. 
Staines." 

" Oh, thank you ! Bless you ! Yes 
this minute !" 

The artful rogue did not go; never in- 
tended. 

He rose to go; but had a sudden Inspira- 
tion ; very sudden, of course. " Had he 
nothing about him you could recognise him 
by?" 

"Yes, he had a ring I gave him." 

Falcon took a black-edged envelope out 
of his pocket. 
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" A ruby ring," said she, beg^nning to 
tremble at bis quiet action." 

" Is that it ?" and be banded ber a ruby 
ring. 



CHAPTEE XXVII. 

Mrs. Staines uttered a sharp cry, and 
seized the ring; Her eyes dilated over it, 
and she began to tremble in every limb; 
and at last she sank slowly back, and her 
head feil on one side like a broken lily. 
The sudden sight of the ring overpowered 
her almost to fainting. 

Falcon rose to call for assistance ; bnt 
she made him a feeble motion not to do so. 

She got the better of her faintness, and 
then she feil to kissing the ring, in an 
agony of love, and wept over it, and still 
held it, and gazed at it throngh her blind- 
ingtears. 

Falcon eyed her uneasily. 

But he soon found he had nothing to 
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fear. For a long time she seemed scarcely 
aware of his presence ; and, when she 
noticed him, it was to thank him, almost 
passionately. 

'' It was my Chiistie you were so good 
to : may heaven bless you for it : and you 
will bring me his letter, will you not ?" 

*' Of course I wül." 

'* Oh, do not go yet. It is all so stränge: 
so sad« I seem to have lost my poor 
Christie again, since he did not die at sea. 
But no, I am ungratefiil to God, and 
ungrateful to the kind Mend that nursed 
him to the last. Ah, I euTT you tliat. 
Teil me all. Xever mind my eiying. I 
haye seen the time I could not ciy. It was 
worse then than now. I shaU ahrays cry 
when I speak of him, ay, to my dying day. 
Teil me, teil me alL** 

s 

Her passion frightened the egotist, Imt 
did not tum him. He had gone too &r. 
He told her that, after raking all tlienr 
hopes^ Dr. Staines had suddenly chaoged 
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for the worse, and sunk rapidly ; that his 
last words had been about her, and he had 
Said, "My poor Eosa, who will protect 
her?" That, to comfort him, he had said 
he would protect her. Then the dying man 
had managed to write a line or two, and to 
address it. Almost his last words had been, 
" Be a father to my child." 

" That is stränge." 

" You have no child ? Then it must 
have been you he meant. He spoke of you 
as a child more than once." 

"Mr. Falcon, I have a child; but bom 
since I lost my poor child's father." 

"Then I think he knew it. They say 
that dying men can see all pver the world : 
and I remember, when he said it, his eyes 
seemed fixed very strangely, as if on some- 
thing distant. Oh, how wonderful all this 
is. May I see his child, to whom I pro- 
mised " 

The artist in lies left his sentence half 
completed. 



I 
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Kosa rang, and sent for her little boy. 

Mr. Falcou admired Mb beauty, and said, 
quietly, " I shall keep my vow." 

He tben left her, with a promise to come 
back early next moming with the letter. 

She let him go only on those conditions. 

As soou as her father came in, she ran to 
him with this stränge story. 

"I don't believe it," said he. "It is 
impoasible." 

She showed him the proof, the niby ring. 

Then he became very uneasy, and begged 
her not to teil a soul. He did not teil her 
the reasou, but he feared the insarance 
offiee would hear of it, and require proofa of 
Christopher'a decease, whereaa they had 
accepted it withont a murmur, on the . 
evidence of Captain Hamilton and the 
Amphitrite's log-book. 

As for Falcon, he went carefully through 
Staines's two letterg, and wherever he fonud 
a Word that suited his purpose, he traced it 
by the usual process, and so, in the course 
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of a few hours, he concocted a short letter, 
all the words in which, except three, were 
facsimiles, only here and there a little 
shaky ; the three odd words he had to 
imitate by Observation of the letters. The 
Signatare he got to perfection by tracing. 

He inserted this letter in the original 
envelope, and sealed it very carefully, so as 
to hide that the seal had been tampered with. 
Thns armed, he went down to Gravesend. 
There he hired a horse and rode to Kent 
ViUa. 

Why he hired a horse, he knew how hard 
it is to forge handwriting, and he chose to 
have the means of eseape at hand. 

He came into the drawing-room, ghastly 
pale, and almost immediately gave her the 
letter ; then tumed his back, feigning deli- 
caey. In reality he was quaking with fear 
lest she should snspeet the handwriting. 
Bnt the envelope was addressed by Staines, 
and paved the way for the letter ; she was 
nnsuspicions and good, and her heart eried 
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out for her husband's last written words : 
at such a mornent, what chance had judg- 
ment and suspicion in an innocent and 
loving sonl ? 

Her eloquent sighs and sobs soon told the 
caitiff he had nothing to fear. 

The letter ran thus : — 

"My own Eosa, 

'' All that a brother could do for a 
beloved brother Falcon has done. He 
nursed me night and day. But it is vain, 
I shall never see you again in this world.« 
I send you a protector, and a father to your 
child. Value him. He has promised to be 
your stay on earth, and my spirit shall 
watch over you. 

" To my last breath, 

" Your loving husband, 

" Christopher Staines." 

Falcon rose, and began to steal on tiptoe 
out of the room. 
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Eosa stopped him. " You need not go," 
Said she. "You are our friend. By-and- 
by I hope I shall find words to thank 
yon." 

" Pray let me retire a moment," said the 
hypocrite. " A husband's Jast words : too 
sacred — a stranger:" and he went out into 
the garden. There he found the nursemaid 
Emily, and the little boy. 

He stopped the child, and made love to 
the nursemaid ; showed her his diamonds— 
he carried them all about him — told her he 
had thirty thousand acres in Cape Colony, 
and diamonds on them ; and was going to 
buy thirty thousand more of the govern- 
ment. "Here, take one," said he. "Oh, 
you needn't be shy. They are common 
enough on my estates. I'll teil you what, 
though, you could not buy that for less than 
thirty pounds at any shop in London. 
Could she, my little duck ? Never mind, 
it is no brighter than her eyes. Now do 
you know what she will do with that, 
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Master Christie ? She will give it to some 
duffer to put in a pin." 

" She won't do nothing of the kind,'^ säid 
Emily, flushing all over. " She is not such 
a fool." She then volunteered to teil him 
she had no sweetheart, and did not trouble 
her head about young men at all. He 
interpreted this to mean she was looking 
out for one. So do I. 

'^ No sweetheart ! " said he ; " and the 
prettiest girl I have seen since I landed : 
then I put in for the Situation.'^ 

Here, seeing the footman Coming, he 
bestowed a most paternal kiss on little 
Christie, and saying, ''Not a word to John, 
or no more diamonds from me ; " he moved 
carefully away, leaving the girl all in a 
flutter with extravagant hopes. 

The next moment this wolf in the sheep- 
fold entered the drawing-room. Mrs. Staines 
was not there. He waited, and waited, and 
began to get rather uneasy, as men will who 
walk among pitfalls. 
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Presently the footman came to say that Mrs. 
Staines was with her father, in his study, 
but she would come to him in five minutes. 

This increased his anxiety. What ! She 
was taking advice of an older head. He 
began to be very seriously alarmed, and 
indeed had pretty well made up his mind 
to go down and gallop oflf, when the door 
opened, and Eosa came hastily in. Her 
eyes were very red with weeping. She 
came to him with both hands extended to 
him ; he gave her his, timidly. She pressed 
them with such eamestness and power as he 
could not have suspected ; and thanked him, 
and blessed him, with such a torrent of elo- 
quence, that he hung his head with shame ; 
and being unable to face it out, villain as he 
was, yet still artful to the core, he pretended 
to burst out crying, and ran out of the room, 
and rode away. 

He waited two days, and then called 
again. Eosa reproached him sweetly for 
going before she had half thanked him. 

VOL. III. R 
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" All the better," said he. " I have been 
thanked a great deal too much already. 
TVho would not do his best for a dying 
conntrymaii, and fight night and day to 
save him for his mfe and child at home ? 
If I had succeeded, then I would be greedy 
of praise : but now it makes me blush ; it 
makes me very sad." 

"You did yonr best," said Eosa, tear- 

fully. 

" Ah ! that I did. Indeed I was ill for 
weeks after, myself, through the strain npon 
my mind, and the disappointment, and going 
so many nights without sleep. But don't 
let US talk of that." 

" Do you know what my darling says to 
me in my letter?" 

" No." 

" Would you like to see it ? " 

" Indeed I should : but I have no right." 

^'Every right. It is the only mark of 
esteem, worth anything, I can show 
you." 
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She handed him the letter, and buried 
her own face in her hands. 

He read it, and acted the deepest emotion. 
He handed it back, without a word. 



CHAPTEE XXYIII. 

Fkom this time Falcon was always welcome 
at Kent Yilla. He fascinated eTerybody in 
the house. He renewed his aequaintanee 
with Mr. Lusignan, and got asked to stay a 
week in the house. He showed £osa and 
her father the diamonds, and, the tnith 
must be owned, they made Eosa's eyes 
sparkle for the first time this eighteen 
months. He insinuated rather than de- 
clared his enormous wealth. 

In reply to the old man's eager qnestions, 
as the large diamonds lay glittering on the 
table, and pointed every word, he said that 
a few of his Hottentots had found these for 
him ; he had made them dig on a diamond- 
iferous part of his estate, just by way of 
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testing the matter ; and this was the result, 
this, and a much larger stone, for which he 
had received eight thousand ponnds from 
Posno. 

" If I was a young man," said Lusignan, 
" I wonld go out directly, and dig on your 
estate." 

" I would not let you do anything so 
paltry," said " le Menteur." "Why, my 
dear sir, there are no fortunes to be made 
by grubbing for diamonds ; tbe fortunes are 
made out of the diamonds, bnt not in that 
way. Now I have thirty thousand acres, 
and am just concluding a bargain for thirty 
thousand more, on which I happen to know 
there are diamonds in a sly comer. Well, 
of my thirty thousand tried acres, a himdred 
only are diamondiferous. But I have four 
thousand thirty-foot Claims, leased at ten 
Shillings per month. Count that up." 

" Why, it is twenty-four thousand pounds 
a year." 

" Excuse me : you must deduct a thousand 
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a year for the expenses of collection. But 
this. is only one phase of the business. I 
have a large inn upon each of the three 
great routes from the diamonds to the coast ; 
and these inns are supplied with the produce 
of my own farms. Mark the effect of the 
diamonds on property. My sixty thousand 
acres, which are not diamondiferous, will 
very soon be worth as much as sixty thou- 
sand English acres, say two pounds the acre, 
per annumi That is under the mark, be- 
cause in Africa the land is not burdened 
with poor-rates, tithes, and all the other 
iniquities that crush the English landowner, 
as I know to my eost. But that is not all, 
sir. Would you believe it ? even after the 
diamonds were declared, the people out there 
had so little foresight that they allowed me 
to buy land all round Port Elizabeth, Natal, 
and Cape Town, the three ports through 
which the world get at the diamonds, and 
the diamonds get at the world. I have 
got a girdle of land round those three 
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outlets, bought by the acre ; in two years I 
shall seil it by the yard. Believe me, sir, 
English fortunes, even the largest, are mere 
child's play, compared with the colossal 
wealth a man can accumulate, if he looks 
beyond these great discoveries to their con- 
sequences, and lets others grub for him. 
But what is the nse of it all to me ? " said 
this Bohemian, with a sigh. " I have no 
taste for luxuries; no love of display. I 
have not even charity to dispense on a large 
Scale; for there are no deserving poor out 
there; and the poverty that Springs from 
vice, that I never will encourage." 

John heard nearly all this, and took it 
into the kitchen ; and henceforth Adoration 
was the only word for this prince of men, 
this rare combination of the Adonis and the 
Millionaire. 

He seldom held such discourses before 
Eosa ; but talked her father into an impres- 
sion of his boundless wealth ; and half 
reconciled him to Eosa's refusal of Lord 
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Tadcaster, since here was an old suitor, 
whoj doubtless, with a little encouragement, 
would soon come on again. 

Under this impression, Mr. Lusignan gave 
Falcon more than a little encouragement, 
andj as Eosa did not resist, he beeame a 
constant visitor at the viUa, and was always 
there from Saturday to Monday. 

He exerted all bis art of pleasing, and he 
succeeded. He was welcome to Eosa, and 
she made no secret of it. 

Emily threw herseif in bis way, and had 
many a sly talk with bim, while he was 
pretending to be engaged with yonng 
Christie. He flattered her, and made her 
sweet on bim, bnt was too much in love 
with Eosa, after bis fashion, to flirt serionsly 
with her. He thought he might want her 
Services : so be worked upon her after this 
fashion ; asked her if she would like to keep 
an inn. 

^^ Wouldn't I just ?" Said she, frankly. 

Thcn he told her that, if all went to bis 
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wish in England, she should be landlady of 
one of bis inns in the Cape Colony. " And 
you will get a good husband out tbere 
directly," said he. ^^Beanty is a very 
uncommon thing in those parts. Bnt I 
shall ask you to marry somebody who can 
help you in the business — or not to marry 
at aU." 

" I wish I had the inn," said Emily. 
" Husbands are soon got when a girl hasn't 
her face only to look to." 

" Well, I promise you the inn," said he, 
" and a good outfit of clothes, and money in 
both pockets, if you will do me a good turn 
here in England." 

" That I wonld, sir. But laws, what can 
a poor girl like me do for a rieh gentleman 
like you?" 

^^ Can you keep a secret, Emily ?" 
" Nobody better. You try me, sir." 
He looked at her well ; saw she was one 
of those who could keep a secret, if she 
chose, and he resolved to risk it. 
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" Emily, my girl," said he, sadly, " I am 
an unhappy man.'' 

" You, SIT ! Why you didn't ought to 
be." 

" I am then. I am in love ; and cannot 
win her." 

Then he told the girl a pretty tender tale, 
that he had loved Mrs. Staines when she 
was Miss Lusignan, had thought himself 
beloved in tum, but was rejected ; and now, 
though she was a widow, he had not the 
courage to court her, her heart was in the 
grave. He spoke in such a broken voice 
that the girl's good-nature fought against 
her little pique at finding how little he was 
smitten with her^ and Falcon soon found 
means to array her cupidity on the side of 
her good-nature. He gave her a flve-pound 
note to buy gloves, and promised her a for- 
tune, and she undertook to be secret aa the 
grave, and say certain things adroitly to 
Mrs. Staines. 

Accordingly, this young woman omitted 
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no opportimity of dropping a word in 
favonr of Falcon. For one thing, she said 
to Mrs. Staines, '' Mr. Falcon must be very 
fond of children, ma'am. Why, he worsliips 
Master Christie." 

" Indeed ! I have not observed that." 

^^ Why no, ma'am. He is rather shy 
over it ; but when he sees us alone, he is 
sure to come to us, and say, ' Let me look 
at my child, nurse ;' and he do seem fit to 
eat him. Onst he says to me, ^ This boy is 
my heir, nurse.' What did he mean by 
that, ma'am?" 

" I don't know." 

" Is he any kin to you, ma'am ?" 

" None whatever. You must have mis- 
understood him. You should not repeat all 
that people say." 

" No, ma'am ; only I did think it so odd. 
Poor gentleman, I don't think he is happy, 
for all his money." 

^' He is too good to be unhappy all his 
lifo." 
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" So I think, ma'am.'' 

These eonversatioiis were always short. 
for Bosa, though she was too kind and 
gentie to snub the girl, was also too delicate 
to give the least encouragement to her 
gossip. 

But Eosa's was a mind that coidd be 
worked upon, and these short bnt repeated 
enlogies were not altogether withont eflFeet. 

At last the insidious Falcon, by not 
making his approaches in a way to alarm 
her, acquired her friendship as well as her 
gratitude ! and, in short, she got nsed to 
him and liked him. Xot being bonnd by 
any limit of fect whateyer, he entertained 
her, and took her out of herseif a little by 
extemporaneous pictures; he told her all 
his thrilling adventures by flood and field, 
not one of whieh had ever occurred, yet he 
made them all sound like truth; he in- 
Tented stränge characters, and set them 
talking; he went after great whales, and 
Larpooned one, whieh slapped his boat into 
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fragments with one stroke of its tail ; then 
died, and he hnng on by the harpoon pro- 
truding from the carcase tili a ship came 
and picked him up. He shot a lion that 
was canying off his favourite Hottentot. 
He encountered another, wounded him with 
both barreis, was seized, and dragged along 
the gronnd, and gave himself up for lost, 
but kept firing his revolver down the mon- 
ster's throat tili at last he sickened him, and 
so escaped out of death's maw ; he did not 
say how he had fired in the air, and ridden 
fourteen miles on end, at the bare sight of a 
a lion's cub; but to compensate that one 
reserve, plunged into a raging torrent and 
saved a drowning woman by her long hair, 
which he caught in his teeth; he rode a 
race on an ostrich against a friend on a 
zebra, which went faster, but threw his rider 
and screamed with rage at not being able to 
eat him; he, Falcon, having deelined to 
run, unless his friend's zebra was muzzled. 
He fed the hungry, clothed the naked, and 
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shot a wild elephant in the eye ; and all 
this he enlivened with pictorial descriptions 
of no mean beanty, and as like Sonth Africa 
as if it had been feu Greorge Bobins adver- 
tising that continent for sale. 

In Short, never was there a more Toluble 
and interesting liar by word of month, and 
neyer was there a more agreeable creatnre 
interposed between a bereaved widow and 
her daily grief and regrets. He diverted 
her mind from herself^ and did her good. 

At last, such was the eharm of infinite 
lying, she missed him on the days he did 
not come, and was brighter when he did 
eome and lie. 

Things went smoothly, and so pleasantly, 
that he would gladly have prolonged this 
form of conrtship for a month or two longer, 
sooner than risk a premature deelantion. 
But more than one canse drove him to a 
bolder eonrse ; his passion, which inereased 
in Tiolenoe by contaet with its beantiful 
object, and also a great uneasiness he feit 
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at not hearing from Phcebe. This silence 
was ominous. He and she knew each other, 
and, what the other was capable of. He 
knew she was the woman to cross the seas 
after him, if Staines left the diggings aad 
any explanation took place that might point 
to his whereabouts. 

These double causes precipitated matters, 
and at last he began to throw more devotion 
into his manner ; aad, having so prepared 
her for a few days, he took his opportnnity 
and Said, one day, " We are both unhappy. 
Give me the right to console you." 

She coloured high, and said, " You have 
consoled me more than all the world. But 
there is a limit ; always will be.'^ 

One less adroit would have brought her 
to the point; but this artist only sighed, 
and let the arrow rankle. By this means 
he out-feneed her ; for now she had listened 
to a declaration and not stopped it short. 

He played melancholy for a day or two, 
and then he tried her another way. He 
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Said, "I promised your dying husband to 
be your protector, and a father to his child. 
I see but one way to keep my word, and 
tliat gives me courage to speak — without 
that I never conld. Eosa, I loyed you 
years ago, I am immarried for your sake. 
Let me be your husband, and a {äther to 
your child,"' 

Bosa shook her head. ** I could not many 
again. I Osteom you, I am very gratefol to 
vou: and I kno\r I behaved ill to tou 
before. If I could many again, it would 
be TOU. But I ctmnot. Oh, nerer! 
nevor ! ** 

** Then ve are both to be unhappy all öur 

•• I shalL as I ouchl to be* You will not, 
I hope* I shall miss you sadly ; but^ fear all 
xhat* I adTi:5»e tou to leaTe me. Yc-u will 
caiTv mT eTdias^niiir sraritode. sh> wiej^e 

Ti 'U wiH : ihat sdJ igt esteem ai^ aD I hsTe 

■^ I wiß g«cv*" sädd he : •• a:sd I hcf*e be 
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who is gone will forgive my want of 
courage." 

" He who is gone took my promise never 
to marry again." 

^' Dying men see clearer. I am sure he 
wished — no matter; it is too delicate." He 
kissed her hand and went out, a picture of 
dejection. 

Mrs. Staines shed a tear for him. 

Nothing was heard of him for several 
days ; and Eosa pitied him more and more, 
and feit a certain diseontent with herseif, 
and doubt whether she had done right. 

Matters were in this state, when one 
moming Emily came screaming in from the 
garden, ^^ The child ! — Master Christie ! — 
Where is he ? — Where is he ? " 

The honse was alarmed. The garden 
searched, the adjoining paddock. The child 
was gone. 

Emily was examined, and owned, with 
many sobs and hysterical cries, that she had 
put him down in the summer-house for a 
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minute, while she went to ask the gardener 
for some balm, balm tea being a favoiirite 

drink of hers. " But there was nobodv near 

•■ 

that I sa\r," she sobbed. 

Further inquiry proved, howeyer, that a 
tall gipsT woman had been seen prowling 
about that moming ; and suspicion instantly 
festened on her. Servants were sent out 
right and left ; but nothing diseovered ; and 
the agonised mother, terrified out of her 
wits, had Falcon telegraphed to imme- 
diately. 

He came galloping down that very even- 
ing, and heard the storv. He galloped into 
Gravesend, and, after seeing the poliee, sent 
Word out he should advertise. He placarded 
Gravesend with bills, oflFering a reward of a 
thousand pounds, the ehild to be brought to 
him, and no questions asked. 

Meantime the poliee and manv of the 
neighbouring gentiy canie about the miser- 
able mother with their vague ideas. 

Down comes Falcon again next dav ; teils 
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what he has done, and treats them all with 
contempt. "Don't you be afraid, Mrs. 
Staines," said he. , ^^You will get him 
back. I have taken the sure way. This 
sort of rogues dare not go near the police, 
and the police can't find them. You have no 
enemies ; it is only some woman that has 
fancied a beautiful child. Well, she can 
have them by the score, for a thousand 
pounds." 

He was the only one with a real idea ; 
. the woman saw it, and clung to him. He 
left late at night. 

Next moming out came the advertise- 
ments, and he sent her a handfiil by special 
messenger. His zeal and activity kept her 
bereaved heart from utter despair. 

At eleven that night came a telegraph : — 

"I have got him. Coming down by 
special train." 

Then what a burst of joy and gratitude ! 
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The very walls of the house seemed to ring 
with it as a harp rings with music. A 
special train, too ! he wonld not let the 
mother yeam all night. 

At one in the moming, he drove up with 
the child and a hired nurse. 

Imagine the scene ! The mother's screams 
of joy, her furious kisses, her cooing, her 
tears, and all the miracles of nature at such 
a time. The servants all mingled with their 
employers in the general rapture, and Emily, 
who was pale as death, cried and sobbed, 
and Said, "Oh, ma'am, I'U never let him 
out of my sight again, no, not for one 
minute." Falcon made her a signal, and 
went out. She met him in the garden. 

She was much agitated, and cried, " Qh, 
you did well to bring him to-day. I could 
not have kept it another hour. I'm a 
wretch." 

"You are a good kind girl; and here's 
the fifty pounds I promised you." 

"Well, and I have eamed it." 
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" Of course you have. Meet me in the 
garden to-morrow moming, and I'll show 
you you have done a kind thing to your 
mistress, as well as me. And, as for the 
flfty pounds, that is nothing ; do you hear? 
it is nothing at all, compared with what I 
will do for you, if you will be true to me, 
and hold your tongue." 

^^ Oh ! as for that, my tongue shan't 
betray you, nor shame me. You are a 
gentleman, and I do think you love her, or 
I would not help you." 

So she salved her nursemaid's conscience 
— ^with the help of the flfty pounds. 
^ The mother was left to her rapture that 
night. In the morning Falcon told his tale. 

" At two P.M. a man had called on him, 
and had produced one of his advertisements, 
and had asked him if that was all Square — 
no bobbies on the lurk. ' All Square, my 
flne fellow.' ^ Well,' said he, ' I suppose 
you axe a gentleman.' ' I am of that opinion 
too.' ' Well, sir,' says he, ^ I know a party 
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as has found a young gent as comes weny 
nigh your advertisement.' ^ It will be a 
very lucky find to that party/ I said^ * if he 
is on the Square.' ' Oh, we are always on 
the Square, when the blunt is put down.' 
'The blunt for the child, when you Uke, 
and where you like, said I. ' Ton are the 
right sort,' said he. ' I am,' replied I. 
' Will you come and see if it is all right ? ' 
said he. 'In a minute,' said I. Stepped 
into my bedroom, and loaded my six- 
shooter." 

'' TV hat is that ? " said Lusignan. 

" A revolver with six barreis : by-the-by, 
the very same I killed the lion with. Ugh ! 
I never think^of that scene, without feeling 
a little quiver ; and my nerves are pretty 
good, too. Well, he took me into an awful 
part of the town, down a filthy clo^e, ^t,o 
some boozing ken — I beg pardoia, some 
thieves' public-house." 

" Oh, my dear friend',' said Uc^^;^,, ^^^^^^ 
you not frightened ? " 
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'^ Shall I teil you the truth, or play the 
hero ? I thüik I'U teil you the truth. I feit 
a little frightened, lest they should get my 
money and my life, without my getting my 
godson : that is what I call him now. Well, 
two ugly dogs came in, and said, ^ Let us 
See the flimsies, before you see the kid.' " 

'' ^ That is rather sharp practice, I think,' 
Said I; ^however, here's the swag, and 
here's the watch-dog.' So I put down the 
notes, and my hand over them with my 
revolver cocked, and ready to fire." 

'' Yes, yes," said Eosa, pantingly. ^' Ah, 
you were a match for them." 

'^ Well, Mrs. Staines, if I was writing you 
a novel, I suppose I should teil you the rogues 
recoiled ; but the truth is they only laughed, 
and were quite pleased. ^ Swell's in earnest,' 
said one, ^ Jem, show the kid.' Jem whistled, 
and in came a great tall black gipsy woman, 
with the darling. My heart was in my 
mouth, but I would not let them see it. I 
said, ^ It is all right. Take half the notes 
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here, and half at the door.' They agreed, 
and then I did it quick, -walked to the door, 
took the child, gave them the odd notes, and 
made off as fast as I could : hired a nurse at 
the hospital — and the rest you know." 

" Papa," Said Eosa, with enthusiasm, 
"there is but one man in England who 
would have got me back my child ; and this 
is he." 

When they were alone, Falcon told her 
ehe had said words that gladdened his very 
heart. " You admit I can carry out one 
half of his wishes ?" said he. 

Mrs. Staines said "Yes:" then coloured 
high : then, to tum it off, said, " But I 
camiot allow you to lose that large sum of 
money. You must let me repay you." 

"Large sum of money!" said he. " It 
is no more to me than sixpence to most 
people. I don't know what to do with my 
money ; and I never shall know, uniese you 
"will niake a sacrifice of your own f'^etoS^i ™ 
the wishes of the dead. Oh, Mrs» %\Ä\.t«s— 
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Eosa, do pray consider that a man of that 
wisdom sees the ftiture, and gives wise 
advice. Sure am I that, if you could over- 
come your natural repugnance to a second 
marriage, it would be the best thing for your 
little boy — I love him already as if he were 
my own — and, in time, would bring you 
peace, and comfort, and some day, years 
hence, even happiness. You are my only 
love : yet I should never have come to you 
again, if he had not sent me. Do consider 
how stränge it all is, and what it points to, 
and don't let me have the misery of losing 
you again, when you can do no better now, 
alas, than reward my fldelity." 

She was much moved at this artful appeal, 
and Said, '^ If I was sure I was obeying his 
will. But how can I feel that, when we 
both promised never to wed again ?" 

'' A man's dying words are more sacred 
than any other. You have his letter." 

^^ Yes, but he does not say ^ marry 
again.'" 
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" That is what he meant, though.^ 

•^ How can vou sav that ? How can vou 

•^ Because I put the words he said to me 
together with that short line to voil Mind, 
I don't say that he did not exaggerate my 
poor ments; on the eontrary, I think he 
did. But I deelare to you that he did hope 
I shcmld take care of tou and Tonr ehild. 
Sight or vrongy it was his wi^ : so pray 
do not deceiye yonrself on that point.'' 

This made more Impression on her than 
anydmur eise he eonld say, and she said. ** I 
prtimise you one thing : I will neyer many 
any man but you." 

Instead of pressing her fiirther. as an 
inferior arüst wonld, he broke into raptares. 
kissed her hand tendtrly. and was in sndi 
Liirh spirits. and so yolnble all day, that die 
saiiled sweetly on him. and thonght to her- 
<elil " P'X'r sc*ul ! how happy I conld make 
him wirh a word ! 

As he was aiways watchin^ ha- JEki 
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a practice he carried further than any 
person living — he divined that sentiment, 
and wrought upon it so, that at last he 
tormented her into saying she would marry 
him 8ome day. 

When he had brought her to that, he 
raged inwardly, to think he had not two 
years to work in: for it was evident she 
would marry him in time. But no, it had 
taken him more than four months, close 
siege, to bring her to that. No word from 
Phoebe. An ominous dread hung over his 
own soul. His wife would be upon him, or, 
worse still, her brother Dick, who, he knew 
would beat him to a mummy on the spot ; 
or, worst of all, the husband of Eosa Staines, 
who would kill him, or fling him into a 
prison. He must make a push. 

In this emergency he used his ally, Mr. 
Lusignan; he told him Mrs. Staines had 
promised to marry him, but at some distant 
date. This would not do: he must look 
after his enormous interests in the colony, 
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and he was so much in love, he could not 
leave her. 

The old gentleman was desperately fond 
of Faleon, and bent on the mateh, and he 
actually consented to give his daughter, 
what Faleon ealled, a little push. 

The little push was a very great one, I 
think. 

It eonsisted in directing the elergyman to 
call in chureh the banns of marriage between 
Keginald Faleon and Eosa Staines. 

They were both in ehureh together when 
this was done. Eosa all but sereamed, and 
then tnmed red as fire, and white as a ghost, 
by tums. She never stood iip again all the 
serviee ; and, in going home, reftised Faleon's 
arm, and walked swiftly home by herseif. 
Not that she had the slightest intention of 
passing this monstrous thing by in silence. 
On the contrary, her wrath was boiling orer, 
and so hot that she knew she should make a 
seene in the street, if she said a word there. 

Once inside the house, she tnmed on 
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Falcon, with a white cheek and a flashing 
eye, and said, "Follow me, sir, if you 
please." Ske led the way to her father's 
study. " Papa," said she, " I throw myself 
on your protection. Mr. Falcon has af- 
fronted me." 

" Oh, Kosa !" cried Falcon, affecting utter 
dismay. 

" Publicly — ^publicly : he has had the 
banns of marriage cried in the church, with- 
out my permission." 

"Don't raise your voice so loud, child. 
All the house will hear you." 

^^I choose all the house to hear me. I 
will not endure it. I will never marry you 
now — ^never ! " 

'^ Eosa, my child," said Lusignan, " you 
need not scold poor Falcon, for I am the 
culprit. It was I who ordered the banns to 
be cried." 

" Oh ! papa, you had no right to do such 
a thing as that." 

^^I think I had. I exercised parental 
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authority for once, and for your good, and 
for the good of a true and faithful lover of 
yours, whom you jilted once, and now you 
trifle with his affection and his interests. 
He loves you too well to leave you ; yet you 
know his vast estates and interests require 
supervision." 

"That for his vast estates!" said Bosa, 
contemptuously. " I am not to be driven 
to the altar like this, when my heart is in 
the grare. Don't you do it again, P^P^ or 
I'U get up and forbid the banns ; affi-ont for 
aflfront/' 

" I should like to see that,'' said the old 
gentleman, drily. 

Eosa Touchsafed no reply, but swept out 
of the room, with buming cheeks and 
güttering eyes, and was not seen all day, 
would not dine with them, in spite of three 
humble depreeating notes Faleon sent her. 

**Let the spiteful cat alone.-' said old 
Lusignan. "You and I will dine together 
in peace and quiet." 
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It was a dull dinner; but Falcon took 
advantage of the opportunity, impregnated 
the father with his views, and got him to 
promise to have the banns cried next Sun- 
day. He consented. 

Eosa leamed next Sunday moming that 
this was to be done, and her courage 
failed her. She did not go to church at 
aU. 

She cried a great deal, and submitted to 
violence, as your true women are too apt to 
do. They had compromised her, and so 
conquered her. The permanent feelings of 
gratitude and esteem caused a reaction affcer 
her passion, and she gave up open resistance 
as hopeless. 

Falcon remewed his yisits, and was re- 
ceived with the mere snllen languor of a 
woman who has given in. 

The banns were cried a third time. 

Then the patient Eosa bought laudanum 
enough to reunite her to her Christopher, in 
spite of them all ; and, having provided her- 
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seif with this resource, became more cheer- 
fiil, and eyen kind and caressing. 

She deelined to name the day at present^ 
and that was awkward. Xeyertheless the 
eonspirators feit sure they should tire her 
out into doing that, before long ; for they 
saw their way elear, and she was perplexed 
in the extreme. 

In her perplexity, she nsed to talk to a 
eertain beautifdl star she called her Chri*- 
topher. She loyed to feney he was now an 
inhabitant of that bright star ; and often on 
a elear night she wonld look np. and b^ for 
goidance from this star. This I consider 
foolish: but then I am old and seeptieal; 
she was still yonng and innoeent, and sorely 
puzzled to know her hnsband*s real wilL 

I don t snppose the star had anything to 
do with it, except as a focos of her thon^ts; 
but one iine night, aft^* a l<Hig inspection of 
Christophers star, she dreamed a dream. 
She thought that a loyely wedding-dress 
hung oyer a chair, that a crown of diamands 
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as large as almonds sparkled ready for her 
on the dressing-table, and she was undoing 
her black gown, and about to tg^ke it off, 
when suddenly the diamonds began to pale, 
and the white satin dress to melt away, and 
in its place there rose a pale face and a long 
beard, and Christopher Staines stood before 
her, and said quietly, ^' Is this how you 
keep your vow?" Then he sank slowly, 
and the white dress was black, and the 
diamonds were jet; and she awoke, with 
his gentle words of remonstrance, and his 
very tones ringing in her ear. 

This dream, co-operating with her pre- 
vious agitation and misgivings, shook her 
very much ; she did not come down-stairs 
tili near dinner-time ; and both her father 
and Falcon, who came as a matter of course 
to spend his Sunday, were Struck with her 
appearance. She was pale, gloomy, morose, 
and had an air of desperation about her. 

Falcon would not see it ; he knew that it 
is safest to let her sex alonc, when they look 
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like that; and then the storm sometimes 
subsides of itself. 

After dinner, Eosa retired early ; and soon 
she was heard Walking rapidly up and down 
the dressing-room. 

This was quite unusual, and made a 
noise. 

Papa Lusignan thought it inconsiderate ; 
and, after awliile, remarking, gently, that 
he was not particularly fond of sound, he 
proposed they should smoke the pipe of 
peace on the lawn. 

They did so ; but after a while, flnding 
that Falcon was not smoking, he said, 
'^ Don't let me detain you. Eosa is alone." 

Falcon took the hint, and went to the 
drawing-room. Eosa met him on the stairs, 
with a scarf over her Shoulders. ^'I must 
speak to papa," said she. ^^ Where is he ? " 

'' He is on the lawn, dear Eosa," said 
Falcon, in his most dulcet tones. He was 
sure of his ally, and very glad to nse him as 
a buffer to receive the first shock. 
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So he went into the drawing-room, where 
all the lights were burning, and quietly took 
up a book. But he did not read a line ; he 
was too occupied in trying to read his own 
ftitnre. 

The mean villain, who is incapable of re- 
morse, is, of all men, most capable of fear. 
His villainy had, to all appearance, reached 
the goal ; for he feit sure that all Eosa's 
stmggles would, sooner or later, succumb to 
her sense of gratitude and his streng will 
and patient temper. Bnt when the victory 
was won, what a lifo ! He mnst fly with 
her to some foreign country, pursued from 
pillar to post by an enraged husband, and 
by the offended law. And, if he escaped the 
vindictive foe a year or two, how eonld he 
escape that other enemy he knew, and 
dreaded — poverty? He foresaw he shonld 
come to hate the woman he was about to 
wrong, and she wonld instantly revenge 
herseif, by making him an exile and, soon or 
late, a prisoner, or a pauper. 
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While these misgivings battled with bis 
base but ardent passion, stränge tbings were 
going on out of doors — ^but tbey will be best 
related in another sequence of events, to 
whieh, indeed, tbey fairly belong. 



CHAPTEE XXIX. 

Staines and Mrs. Falcon landed at Plymouth, 
and went up to town by the same train. 
They parted in London, Staines to go down 
to Gravesend, Mrs. Falcon to visit her hus- 
band's old hannts, and see if she could find 
him. 

She did not find him ; but she heard of 
him, and leamed that he always went down 
to Gravesend from Saturday tili Monday. 

Notwithstanding all she had said to 
,Staines, the actual information startled her, 
and gave her a tum. She was obliged to 
sit down, for her knees seemed to give way. 
It was but a momentary weakness. She 
was now a wife and a mother, and had her 
rights. She said to herseif, "My rogue 
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has tumed that poor woman's head long 
before this, no doubt. But I shall go down 
and just bring him away by the ear." 

For once her bitter indignation over- 
powered every other sentiment, and she 
lost no time, but, lato as it was, went down 
to Gravesend, ordered a private sitting- 
room and bedroom for the night, and took 
a fly to Kent ViUa. 

But Christopher Staines had the start of 
her. He had already gone down to Graves- 
end with his carpet bag, left it at the inn, 
and walked to Kent Yilla that lovelv 
Summer night, the happiest husband in 
England. 

His heart had never for one instant been 
disturbed by Mrs. Falcon's monstrous sus- 
pieion ; he looked on her as a monomaniac ; 
a sensible woman insane on one point, her 
husband. 

TThen he reached the ^dlla, however, he 
thought it prudent to make sure that Faleon 
had come to England at all, and discharged 
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his commission. He would not run the 
risk, small as he thought it, of ponncing 
unexpected on his Eosa, being taken for a 
ghost, and terrifying her, or exciting her 
to madness. 

Now the premises of Kent Villa were 
admirably adapted to what they call in war 
a reconnoissance. The lawn was studded 
with laurestinas and other shrubs that had 
grown magnificently in that Kentish air. 

Staines had no sooner set his foot on the 
lawn, than he heard voices : he crept towards 
them from bush to bush; and, standing in 
impenetrable shade, he saw in the clear 
moonlight two figures — Mr. Lusignan and 
Eeginald Falcon. 

These two dropped out only a word or 
two at intervals ; but what they did say 
Struck Staines as odd. For one thing, 
Lusignan remarked, " I suppose you will 
want to *go back to the Cape. Such enor- 
mous estates as yours will want looking 
after." 
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" Enormoiis estates ! " said Staines to 
himself. " Then they must have grown 
very fast in a few months." 

"Oh yesl" said Falcon; "bnt I think 
of showing her a little of Europe first." 

Staines thought this still more mysterions ; 
he waited to hear more, but the succeeding 
remarks were of an ordinary kind. 

He noticed, however, that Falcon spoke 
of his wife by her Christian name, and that 
neither party mentioned Christopher Staines. 
He seemed quite out of their little world. 

He began to feel a stränge chill creep 
down him. 

Presently Falcon went off to join Bosa ; 
and Staines thought it was quite time to 
ask the old gentleman whether Falcon had 
executed his commission, or not. 

He was only hesitating how to do it, not 
liking to pounce in the dark on a man who 
abhorred everything like excitemeut, when 
Eosa herseif came flying out in great 
agitation. 
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Oh ! the thrill he feit at the sight of her ! 
With all his self-possession, he would have 
Sprung forward and taken her in his arms 
with a mighty cry of love, if she had not 
immediately spoken words that rooted him 
to the spot with horror. But she came 
with the words in her very mouth : '' Papa, 
I am come to teil you I cannot, and will 
not, marry Mr. Falcon." 

" Oh yes, you will, my dear." 

" Never ! I'll die sooner. Not that you 
will care for that. I teil you I saw my 
Christopher last night — in a dream. He 
had a beard; but I saw him, oh so piain: 
and he said, '' Is this the way you keep 
your promise ? " That is enough for me. 
I have prayed, again and again, to his star, 
for light. I am so perplexed and harassed 
by you all, and you make me believe what 
you like. Well, I have had a revelation. 
It is not my poor lost darling's wish I 
should wed again. I don't believe Mr. 
Falcon any more. I hear nothing but lies 
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by day. The truth comes to my bed-side 
at night. I will not marry this man." 

'' Consider, Eosa, your credit is pledged. 
You must not be always jilting him heart- 
lessly. Dreams ! nonsense. There — I love 
peace. It is no use your storming at me ; 
rave to the moon and the stars, if you like, 
and when you have done, do pray come in, 
and behave like a rational woman, who has 
pledged her faith to an honourable man, 
and a man of vast estates — a man that 
nursed your husband in his last illness, 
found your child, at a great expense, when 
you had lost him, and merits eternal grati- 
tude, not eternal jilting. I have no patience 
with you." 

The old gentleman retired in high 
dudgeon. 

Staines stood in the black shade of his 
cedar-tree, rooted to the groimd by this 
revelation of male villainy and female 
credulity. 

He did not know what on earth to do. 
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He wanted to kill Falcon, but not to terrify 
his own wife to death. It was now too 
clear she thought he was dead. 

Eosa watched her father's retiring figure 
out of sight. " Very well," said she, 
clenching her teeth; then suddenly she 
tumed, and looked up to heaven. '' Do 
you hear ? " said she, '' my Christie's star ? 
I am a poor perplexed creature. I asked 
you for a sign : and that very night I saw 
him in a dream. Why should I marry, 
out of gratitude? Why should I marry 
one man, when I love another? What 
does it matter his being dead ? I love him 
too well to be wife to any living man. 
They persuade me, they coax me, they pull 
me, they push me. I see they will make 
me. But I will outwit them. See — see ! " 
and she held up a little phial in the moon- 
light. " This shall cut the knot for me : 
this shall keep me true to my Christie, and 
save me from breaking promises I ought 
never to have made. This shall unite 
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me once more with him I killed, and 
loved." 

She meant she would kill herseif the 
night before the wedding, which perhaps 
she would not, and perhaps she would. 
Who can teil ? The weak are violent. 
But Christopher, seeing the poison so near 
her lips, was perplexed, took two strides, 
wrenched it out of her hand, with a snarl 
of rage, and instantly plnnged into the 
shade again. 

Eosa uttered a shriek, and flew into the 
house. 

The farther she got, the more terrified 
she became, and soon Christopher heard her 
screaming in the drawing-room in an alarm- 
ing way. They were like the screams of 

* 

the insane. 

He got terribly anxious, and foUowed 
her. All the doors were open. 

As he went up-stairs, he heard her cry, 
^' His ghost ! his ghost ! I have seen his 
ghost ! No, no. I feel his hand upon my 
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arm now. A beard ! and so he had in the 
dream ! He is alive. My darling is alive. 
You have deceived me. You are an im- 
postor — a villain. Out of the house this 
moment, or he shall kill you." 

^^Are you mad?" cried Falcon. "How 
can he be alive, when I saw him dead ? " 

This was too much. Staines gave the 
door a blow with his arm, and strode into 
the apartment, looking white and tre- 
mendous. 

Falcon saw (j^eath in his face ; gave a 
shriek, drew his revolver, and fired at him 
with as little aim as he had at the lioness ; 
then made for the open window. Staines 
seized a chair, followed him, and hurled it 
at him, and the chair and the man went 
through the window together, and then 
there was a stränge thud heard outside. 

Eosa gave a loud scream, and swooned 
away. 

Staines laid his wife flat on the floor, 
got the women about her, and at last she 
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began to give the usual signs of retuming 
life. 

Staines said, to the oldest woman there, 
^^If she sees me, she will go off again. 
Carry her to her room; and teil her, by 
degrees, that I am alive." 

All this time Papa Lusignan had sat 
trembling and whimpering in a chair, 
moaüing, " This is a painful scene — ^very 
painful." But at last an idea Struck him — 

" WhY, YOU HAYE ROBBED the OFFICE ! " 

Scarcely was Mrs. Staines out of the 
room, when a fly drove up, and this was 
immediately followed by violent and con- 
tinuous screaming close under the window. 

" Oh dear ! " sighed Papa Lusignan. 

They ran down, and found Falcon im- 
paled at füll length on the spikes of the 
villa, and Phcebe screaming over him, and 
trying in vain to lift him off them. He 
had struggled a little, in silent terror, but 
had then fainted from fear and loss of blood, 
and, lying rather inside the rails, which 
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were high, he could not be extricated from 
the outside. 

As soon as his miserable condition was 
discovered, the servants ran down into the 
kitchen, and so up to the rails by the area 
Steps. These rails had caught him; one 
had gone clean through his arm, the other 
had penetrated the fleshy part of the thigh, 
and a third pierced his ear. 

They got him off ; but he was insensible, 
and the place drenched with his blood. 

Phoebe clutched Staines by the arm. 
" Let me know the worst," said she. '' Is 
hedead?" 

Staines examined him, and said, '' No." 

'' Can you save him ? " 

"Tes. Who can, if you cannot? Oh, 
have mercy on me ! " and she went on her 
knees to him, and put her forehead on his 
knees. 

He was touched by her simple faith ; and 
the noble traditions of his profession sided 
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with his gratitude to this injured woman. 
*' My poor friend," said he, " I will do my 
best, for your sake." 

He took immediate steps for stanehmg 
the blood : and the fly camed Phoebe and 
her yillain to the inn at Grayesend. 

Faleon came to on the road ; but, finding 
himself alone with Phoebe, shammed nn- 
consciousness of everything bnt pain. 

Staines, being thoroughly enraged with 
Eosa, yet remembering his solemn vow 
never to abuse her again, saw her father, 
and told him to teil her he should think 
over her conduet quietly, not wishing to 
be harder npon her than she deserved. 

Eosa, who had been screaming, and 
crying for joy, ever since she came to her 
senses, was not so mueh affieted at this 
message as one might have expected. He 
was alive, and all things eise were trifles. 

Isevertheless, when day after day went 
by, and not even a line from Christopher, 
she began to fear he would cast her off 
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entirely ; tlie more so as she heard he was 
now and then at Grayeseiid to visit Mrs. 
Falcon at the inn. 

While matters were ttus, XJncle Philip 
burst on her like a bomb. " He is alive ! 
he is alive ! he is alive I " And they had 
a cuddle over it. 

" Oh, TJncle Philip ! Have you seen him?" 

"Seen him? Yes. He caught me on 
the hop, juöt as I came in from Italy. 
I took him for a ghost." 

" Oh, weren't you frightened ? " 

"Not a bit. I don't mind ghosts. 
I'd have half a dozen to dinner every 
day, if I might choose 'em. I couldn't 
stand stupid ones. But I say, his temper 
isn't improved by all this dying: he is in 
an awful rage with you ; and what for ? " 

" Oh, uncle, what for ? Because I'm the 
vilest of women ! " 

"Yüest of fiddlesticks! It's his fault, 
not yours. Shouldn't have died. It's 
always a dangerous experiment.'' 

VOL. III. u 
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"/ shall die if he will not forgive me. 
He keeps away from me, and from his 
chüd." 

" I'll teil you. He heard, in Gravesend, 
yonr banns had been cried : that has moved 
the peevish fellow's bile." 

" It was done without my consent. Papa 
will teil you so : and oh, nnele, if you knew 
the arts, the forged letter in my darling's 
band, the way he wrought on me. Oh, 
villain! villain! Unde, forgire your poor 
silly nieee, that the world is too wieked and 
too deyer for her to live in." 

"Because you are too good and inno- 
eent/' said Unele Philip. **There, dont 
you be downhearted. I'U soon bring you 
two tc^ther again : a coujde of hitihipr 
I'll teU you what is the fiist tfaing. You 
must come and live with me. C<Nme at 
onee, bag and ba^^age. He won^t show 
here, the sulkv brüte," 

Fhüip Slaines had a lazge hoose in 
Cavendish Square, a crusty old paÜAnt^ Kko^ 
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himself, had leffc him. It was his humour 
to live in a comer of this mansion, though 
the whole was capitally fumished by his 
judicious purchases at auctions. 

He gave Eosa, and her boy, and his 
nurse, the entire first floor, and told her she 
was there for life. "Look here," said he, 
''this last affair has opened my eyes. 
Such women as you are the sweeteners of 
existence. You leave my roof no more. 
Your husband will make the same dis- 
covery. Let him run about and be miser- 
able a bit. He will have to come to book." 

She shook her head sadly. 

'' My Christopher will never say a harsh 
Word to me. All the worse for me. He 
will quietly abandon a creature so inferior 
to him." 

''Stuff!" 

Now she was always nmning to the 
window, in hope that Cristopher would call 
on his uncle, and that she might see him ; 
and one day she gave a scream so eloquent, 
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Philip knew what it meant. "Get yon 
behind that screen, you and your boy," 
Said he, " and be as still as mice. Stop — 
give me that letter the scoimdrel forged, 
and the ring." 

This was hardly done, and Sosa ont of 
sight, and trembling from head to foot, when 
Christopher was annonnced. Philp received 
him very aflfectionately, bnt wasted no time. 

'' Been to Kent Villa yet ?" 

" No," was the grim reply. 

"Whynot?" 

*^ Because I have swom never to say an 
angry word to her again ; and, if I was to 
go there, I should say a good many angry 
ones. Oh! when I think that her folly 
drove me to sea, to do my best for her, and 
that I was nearer death for that woman 
than ever man was, and lost my reason for 
her, and went through toil and privations, 
hnngcr, exile, mainly for her, and then to 
find the banns eried in open church, with 
that sconndrel — say uo more, nncle. I 
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shall never reproach her, and never forgive 
her." 

" She was deceived." 

'* I don't doubt that ; but nobody has a 
right to be so great a'fool as all that." 

" It was not her folly, but her innocence 
that was imposed on. You a philosopher, 
and not know that wisdom itself is some- 
time imposed on, and deceived by cunning 
folly ! Have you forgotten your Milton ? — 

' At Wisdom's gate, Susplcion sleeps, 
And deems no Ul where no ill seems.' 

Come, come; are you sure you are not a 
little to blame? Did you write home the 
moment you found you were not dead ?" 

Christopher coloured high. 

" Evidently not," said the keen old man. 
" Ah ! my fine fellow, have I found the 
flaw in your own armour ?" 

" I did wrong, but it was for her. I 
sinned — ^for her. I could not bear her to be 
without money ; and I knew the insurance — I 
sinned for her. She has sinned against me." 
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^' And she had much better have sinned 
against God — ^hadn't she? He is more 
forgiving than we perfect creatures, that 
cheat insurance companies. And so, my 
fine fellow, you hid the truth jfrom her for 
two or three months." 
No answer. 

" Strike off those two or three months ; 
would the banns have ever been cried ?" 

"Well, uncle," said Christopher, hard 
pressed, " I am glad she has got a Cham- 
pion ; and I hope you will always keep your 
eye on her." 
" I mean to." 
" Good morning." 

'^ No ; don't be in a hurry. I have some- 
thing eise to say, not so provoking. Do 
you know the arts by which she was made 
to believe you wished her to marry again?" 
'^ I wished her to marry again ! Are you 
mad, uncle?" 

'^Whose handwriting is on this enve- 
lope?" 
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'^Mine, to be sure." 

"Now read the letter.'' 

Christopher read the forged letter. 

'^ Oh, monstrous !" 

" This was given her with your ruby 
ring, and a tale so artful that nothing we 
read about the devil comes near it. This 
was what did it. The Earl of Tadeaster 
brought her title, and wealth, and love." 

" What, he too ! The little cub I saved, 
and lost myself for — ^blank him ! blank 
him. 

^'Why, you stupid ninny; you forget 
you were dead; and he could not help 
loving her ; how could he ? Well, but you 
See she refused him ; and why ? because he 
Game without a forged letter from you. Do 
you doubt her love for you ?" 

" Of course I do. She never loved me as 
I loved her." 

" Christopher, don't you say that before 
me, or you and I shall quarrel. Poor girl \ 
she lay in my sight as near death for you as 
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you were for her. I'll show you some- 
thing." 

He went to a cabinet, and took out a 
silver paper ; he impiimed it, and laid 
Rosa's beautifal black hair upon her hns- 
band's knees. "Look at that, you hard- 
hearted brüte !" he roared to Christopher, 
who sat, anything but hard-hearted, his eyes 
Alling fast, at the sad proof of his wife's 
love and snffering. 

Eosa conld bear no more, She came out 
with her boy in her band. " Oh, unele, do 
not speak harshly to him, or you will kill 
me quite." 

She came across the room, a picture of 
timidity and penitence, with her whole 
eloquent body beut forward at an angle. 
She kneeled at his knees, with Streaming 
eyes, and held her boy up to him : " Plead 
for your poor mother, my darling; she 
moums her fault, and will never excuse it." 

The cause was soon deeided. All Philipps 
logic was nothing, compared with mighty 
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nature. Christopher gave one great sob, 
and took his darling to his heart, without 
one Word ; and he and Eosa clung together, 
and cried over each other. Philip slipped 
out of the room, and left the restored ones 
together. 

I have something more to say about my 
hero and heroine ; but mnst first deal with 
other characters, not whoUy uninteresting 
to the reader, I hope. 

Dr. Staines direeted Phoebe Falcon how 
to treat her husband. No medicine, no 
stimulants ; very wholesome food, in mode- 
ration, and the temperature of the body 
regulated by tepid water. TJnder these in- 
structions, the injured, but still devoted, 
wife, was the real healer. He puUed 
through, but was lame for life, and ridicu- 
lously lame, for he went with a spring halt, 
a sort of hop and go one that made the girls 
laugh, and vexed Adonis. 

Phoebe found the diamonds, and offered 
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them all to Staines, in expiation of his tü- 
lainy. " See," she said, " he has only spent 
one." 

Staines said he was glad of it, for her 
sake; for he must be just to his own 
family. He sold them for three thoioisand 
two himdred poimds; but for the big 
diamond he got twelve thousand pounds, 
and I believe it was worth donble the 
money. 

Connting the two snms, and dedncting 
six hundred for the stone Mr. Falcon had 
embezzled, he gave her orer seven thou- 
sand pounds. 

She stared at him, and changed colour at 
so large a sum. ^^ But I have no claim on 
that, sir." 

" That is a good joke," said he " Why 
you and I are partners in tiie whole thing — 
you and I and Dick. Was it not with 
his horse and rifle I bought the big dia- 
mond? Poor dear, honest, manly Dick. 
No, the money is honestly yours, Mrs. 
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Falcon; but don't trust a penny to your 
husband." 

'' He will never see it, sir. I shäll take 
him back, and give him all bis heart can 
ask for, with tbis ; but he will be little more 
than a servant in the house now, as long as 
Dick is Single: I know that;" and she 
could still cry at tbe bumiliation of her 
villain. 

Staines made her promise to write to 
him; and she did write him a sweet 
womanly letter, to say that they were 
making an enormous fortune, and hoped to 
end their days in England. Dick sent bis 
kind love, and thanks. 

I will add, what she only said by impli- 
cation, that she was happy after all. She 
still contrived to love the thing she coiüd 
not respect. Once, when an officious friend 
pitied her for her husband's lameness, she 
Said, " Find me a face like bis. The lamer 
the better ; he can't run after the girls, like 
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Dr. Staines called on Lady Cicely Tre- 
heme; the footman stared. He left his 
Card. 

A week afterwards, she called on him. 
She had a pink tinge in her cheeks, a 
general animation, and her face foU of 
brightness and archness. 

'^Bless me!" said he, bluntly, "is this 
you ? How you are improyed !" 

^' Yes," said she; "and I am come to 
thank you for yonr pwescwiption : I fol- 
lowed it to the lettaa." 

" Woe is me ! I have forgotten it." 

"Ton diwected me to mawwy an iee 
man." 

" Never : I hate a nice man." 

" 1^0, no — an Iwishman : and I have 
done it." 

" Good gracious ! you dont mean that ! I 
must be more cautious in my prescriptions. 
After all, it seems to agree." 

" Admiwably." 

" He loves you?" 
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" To distwaction." 

" He amuses you ?" 

^' Pwodigiously. Come and see.'' 

Dr. and Mrs. Staines live with TJncle 
Philip. The insurance money is retumed, 
but the diamond money makes them very 
easy. Staines follows his profession now 
under great advantages ; a noble house, rent 
free, the curiosity that attaches to a man who 
has been canted out of a ship in mid-ocean, 
and lives to teil it ; and then Lord Tadeaster, 
married into another noble house, swears by 
him, and talks of him ; so does Lady Cicely 
Munster, late Treheme; and when such 
friends as these are warm, it makes a physi- 
eian the centre of an important clienteile ; 
but his best friend of all is his unflagging 
industry, and his truly wonderfal diagnosis, 
which resembles divination. He has the 
ball at his feet, and above all, that without 
whieh worldly success soon palls, a happy 
home, a fireside warm with sympathy. 
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Mrs. Staines is an admiring, sympathisiiig 
wife, and an admirable housekeeper. She 
still utters inadvertencies now and then, 
commits new errors at odd times, but never 
repeats them when exposed. Observing 
which docüity, Uncle Philip has been heard 
to express a fear that, in twenty years, she 
will be the wisest woman in England. 
'^But, thank heaven!" he adds, "I shall 
be gone before that." 

Her conduct and conversation afford this 
cynic constant food for Observation ; and he 
has delivered himself oracularly at various 
stages of the study : but I cannot say that 
his observations, taken as a whole, present 
that consistency which entitles them to be 
regarded as a body of philosophy. Ex- 
amples: In the second month after Mrs. 
Staines came to live with him, he delivered 
himself thus : " My niece Eosa is an 
anomaly. She gives you the Impression 
she is shallow. Mind your eye: in one 
moment she will take you out of your depth 
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or any man's depth. She is like those 
ccnmtry streams I used to fish for pike when 
I was young; you go along, seeing the 
bottom everywhere ; but presently you 
come to a comer, and it is fifteen feet 
deep all in a moment, and souse you go 
over head and ears: that's my niece 
Eosa." 

In six months he had got to this — and, 
mind you, each successive dogma was de- 
livered in a loud, aggressive tone, and in 
sublime oblivion of the preceding oracle — 
"My niece Eosa is the most artful woman. 
(You may haw ! haw ! haw ! as mueh as 
you like. You have not found out her 
little game — I have). What is the aim of 
all women? To be beloved by an uncon- 
scionable number of people. Well, she sets 
up for a simpleton, and so disarms aU the 
brilliant people, and they love her. Every- 
body loves her. Just you put her down in 
a room with six clever women, and you will 
see who is the favourite. She looks as shal- 
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low as a pond, and she is as deep as the 
ocean." 

At the end of the year he threw off the 
mask altogether. "The great sweetener of 
a man's lifo," said he, " is ^ a simpleton.' I 
shall not go abroad any more; my house 
has become attractive : I've got a simpleton. 
When I have a headache, her eyes fill with 
tender eoncem, and she hovers about me 
and pesters me with pillowö : when I am 
Gross with her, she is afraid I am ill. 
When I die, and leaye her a lot of money, 
she wiU howl for months, and say I don't 
want his money: ^I waw-waw-waw-waw- 
want my Uncle Philip, to love me, and 
scold me.' One day she told me, with a 
sigh, I hadn't lectured her for a month. 
^ I am afraid I have offended yon,' says 
she, * or eise wom yon out, dear.' When I 
am well, give me a simpleton, to make me 
langh. When I am ill, give me a simpleton 
to soothe me with her innocent tendemess. 
A simpleton shall wipe the dews of death. 
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and close my eyes : and, when I cross the 
river of death, let me be met by a band of 
the heavenly host, who were all simpletons 
here on earth, and too good for such a hole, 
so now they are in heaven, and their gar- 
ments always white — ^because there are no 
laundresses there." 

Arrived at this point, the Anglo-Saxon 
race will retire, grinning, to jfresh pastores, 
and leave this champion of " a Simpleton," 
to thnnder paradoxes in a desert. 



THE END. 
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